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FIDELIO. 
A critical analysis of Fidelio is being written by Mr. G. 
A. Macfarren, and will be inserted next week, or the week 
following. 








JULES JANIN. 

Jutra JANin has quitted London, after much too brief a 
sojourn with his friends in England. He has, as we antici- 
pated, been feted and coveted everywhere. He has written 
Jeuilletons about the Great Exhibition, which all the world 
has read, and which all the world has pronounced masterpieces 
of eloquence. He came welcomed and he has gone regretted. 

Jules Janin looked at the Crystal Palace in a philosophical 
point of view. On the day of his arrival he walked round the 
building, and then went home. and wrote his first feuilleton. 
It was about his vayage from Paris to London, vid Calais and 
Dover, And whata voyage it was! Through the magnifying 
glasses of his poetical vision he saw and recounted things that 
no traveller ever saw and recounted before. The journey from 
the French to the English capital, vid the French and the 
English ports, became a thing unknown to Murray. Bradshaw 
might be consulted in vain for the particulars. Jules Janin, 
the brilliant Frenchman, alone knew them, alone saw them. 
Reading his feuilleton made us sigh for a Janin’s Hand-Book 
Sor Travellers, instead of a Murray’s. As a great painter, 
Janin saw objects in nature invisible to Murray. And what 
he saw he tells his readers, with a bonhomie}jthat is delightful. 

The second feuilleton was ubout the Crystal Palace, which, 
as we said, Jules Janin looked at in a philosophical point of 
view. He was present at the Inauguration by her Majesty 
the Queen Victoria of England, and there he witnessed a great 
fact, solemnized by a great people, with great decorum. Jules 
Janin was, above all, delighted with the order in which every- 
thing was conducted. Here were no “ reds ;” here was a loyal 
nation, a Queen beloved, anda Prince admired. Janin thought 
of France, and sighed for four-years back. The Crystal Palace 
led him into a train of reflections which had nothing to do with 
the Crystal Palace. But we thanked the Crystal Palace for 
having set Janin to think, and thinking he wrote, upon a theme 
which none can handle like himself—none with the same 
sincerity, the same devotion, the same sentiment. 

The third feuilleton diseoursed of sundry matters beside the 
Exhibition of All Nations, which, nevertheless, came in for its 
shareinacolumn. The jumbling together of art and mechanics 
offended the great critic, who rated the classification in un- 





measured terms. We cannot blame him. On the contrary, 
we agree with him, His fine eye perceived defects which had 
escaped the mioperie of English journalism ; and he castigated 
with a sharp stylum what he considered an offence against taste. 
Jules Janin admired Hampton Court, and knew all about its 
history, without consulting anybody. He had read his own 
library in the Luxembourg, and remembered it by date. When 
he arrived at Hampton Court all the objects were familiar to 
him—the palace, the pictures, and the park. He recognised 
them as old familiar friends, and wrote a panegyric on them 
apropos of the Great Exhibition of All Nations. 

A month’s stay in London was not much for a first visit. 
But it was enough for Jules Janin, who will be replete with 
London for the next fifty-two feuilletons. Out of a few facts 
he can construct a splendid essay, an essay glowing with the 
burning coals of enthusiasm, and sparkling with the upward 
sparks of wit. There never was before such a writer in his 
way, and there never can be another. He stands alone, sui 
generis. Thackeray, who is all of one colour—a deep green— 
is nothing to him. Janin is many-coloured, like the rainbow ; 
his colours appear, and are not like the cameleon’s ; he tricks 
the judgment, as shotted silk the eye. His feuilletons resemble 
the aurora borealis, which begins in a speck of light, grows 
into a blaze, illuminating the sky, and gradually fades into a 
cloud. The speck is his theme, the blaze his development, the 
cloud his moral. He is the most charming of feuilletonists, and 
a keen hand at dominoes. May he live for ever! 

Jules Janin left London on Thursday morning, at seven 
o'clock. The sooner he leaves Paris to come back again the 
better. 


CRUVELLI. 

The second and third appearances of Mr. Lumley’s new 
prima donna have more than confirmed all that was advanced 
on the occasion of her debut. The “ great press” continue to 
be unanimous in their panegyrics, to which the confidence 
derived from the experience of further performances has added 
warmth and enthusiasm. The Morning Chronicle declares 
its impressions in the following brief and emphatic manner :—~ 

« Mdlle. Cruvelli played with all that romantic grace and pictur- 
esque tenderness which distinguishes her embodiment of the 
Character of Fidelio, Her finely intellectual and contemplative 
features light up under the inspiration of Beethoven’s music into 
an expression which the spectator will not easily forget. The 
poses and attitudes were models of graceful picturesqueness— 
none the worse, considering the subject, for being a little Ger- 
manesque Withal; and her singing was full of fire, energy, and 
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expression—the difficulties of the musi¢ melting into air before 
the attack of her immensely extended register and brilliant and 
well trained flexibility of execution.” 


The Morning Herald, always careful and seldom wrong 
inits conclusions, branches out into a long and elaborate critique, 
embracing most of the prominent features of Cruvelli’s per- 
formance, and showing a subtile appreciation of them all, 
and more than ordinary discrimination in their classification :— 


“That Cruvelli is destined to become a favourite of character and 
importance there can be no doubt. Her Leonora is remarkable for 
excellence of no ordinary kind; and excellence in such a part be- 
tokens an intelligence and ability commanding both respect and ad- 
miration. Wehave little to add to the eulogy which we bestowed on 
the former occasion of her personation of the heroic woman who 
perils her life to save that of her husband. The prison scene, in 
which the great incident takes place, is one of the most excit- 
ing, as it is one of the most touching climaxes in the whole range 
of the lyrical drama, and Cruvelli embodies it with a force and 
intensity to which words are scarcely sufficient to do justice. 
The best proof of its merit is in the impression which it makes 
upon the spectator. The moment in which the heroine, who is 
listening with racking anxiety to the ominous words of the cruel 
and revengeful Pizarro, perceives the meditated consummation of 
his wickedness, and with a voice choked with agony and passion 
declares her right to brave authority itself, is of the most ter- 
rible and abettbing interest ; and while the librettist has wrought 
up a situation, in itself of the extremest pathos, to a point 
beyond which dramatic intensity could not go, the musician has 
clothed it with language quite equal to the necessity, not merel 
mechanically descriptive, but imbued to the uttermost note with 
the divine and glowing fire of inspiration. Cruvelli communi- 
cates to this great scene all the force and elevation of which it 
is susceptible, and her sudden cry as she throws herself into the 
arms of her husband, and with dilated frame, as if inspired with 
superhuman strength, shields him from danger, is thrillingly, pain- 
fully effective. This is the rivetting point of the opera, and it is 
here that Cruvelli makes her chief display ; but her acting in 
the earlier scenes as the humble servitor of Rocco, is fraught with 
distinct and characterestic touches. Her rapid and searching 
scrutiny of the prisoners as they steal feebly into the courtyard 
and offer up poeans to Heaven for the momentary blessing of air 
and light; her look of bitterness and disappointment when she 
sées not the face she yearns for; her eager solicitude to accom- 
pany the gaoler into the vaults; and her fear and trembling 
when she digs the grave, are delineated throughout with the 
most natural and affecting expression, to the delicate and feminine 
truth of which no one can be insensible. The vocalism of Cruvelli 
on Saturday night was as upon the former occasion, remarkable 
for its breadth and dignity of style. Her delivery of the impas- 
sioned invocation to Hope was a noble instance of execution in 
its large and poetical sense; and few that we have heard attempt 
this fine aria have avoided exaggeration and other undue expen- 
ditures of effort so well as this young lady, whose judgment 
evidently is in no wise inferior to her art. Her personation of 
this most interesting of operatic heroines is altogether as charming 
as it is effective; and, writing now under the influence of more 
deliberate convictions, we see no reason to retract a syllable of 
the panegyric which we ventured to express in our notice of her 
first performance of Tuesday last.” 


The Morning Post writes in a still more glowing style, and 
is fairly carried away into the regions of high metaphor— 
lifted off its feet by the poctical afiatus, which defies weight, 
and scorns the ground. 

“ The aura popularis seems now to have fairly set in for Madlle. 
Sofie Cruvelli. Her performance of Fidelio, on Saturday evening, 
was again instinct with lofty tragic genius, and profound musical 


feeling. Every phase in the character of the devoted wife, her 
intense emotions, ever fluctuating betwixt hope and fear, wntil the 





wished for goal is reachéd, her every thought, nay, the most 
delicate shades of thought reflected from passing events, du 

the terrible struggle to save her husband’s life, wete faithfully an 
vividly portrayed. With Madlle. Cruvelli, Fidelio is governed 
throughout by one purpose, to which everything is rendered sub- 
servient. Determination to discover and liberate her husband is 
the mainspring not only of all her actions, and the theme ofall her 
soliloquies, but even when others likely to influence her design in 
any way are acting or speaking, we read in the anxious gaze, the 
breathléss anxiety, the head bent to catch the slightest word, a 
continuation of the same train of thought, and an ever living 
ardour in the pursuit of the one cherished object. In such posi- 
tions as these, where our gifted artist follows nature, with so 
delicate an appreciation of its most subtle truths, it is not easy 
for a character occupying the back-ground of the stage pictute to 
maintain (although by gesture only) a constant commentary upon 
the words of others without becoming obtrusive, and attracting 
an undue share of attention. Yet Cruvelli does this throughout 
the first scene, especially during the duet betwixt Rocco and 
Pizarro, in which Fidelio overhears the plan to assassinate her 
husband, with a perfection akin to that realised by Rachel in the 
last scene of Les Horaces, where Camille listens to the recital of 
her brother’s victory over her lover; and the result, like that of 
the chorus in a Greek drama, is to heighten rather than lessen the 
effect. These may be considered minor points, but, as necessary 
parts of a great conception, they are as important, and afford as 
much evidence of the master mind, as the artiste’s delivery of the 
grandest speeches or scenas. The marvellous canon quartet, “ Il 
core ela mia fe,” which follows the first entrance of Fidelio, was 
again enthusiastically encored; and the same compliment was 
extended to the divine scena, “ O tu la cui dolce possanza,” sung 
by Cruvelli with exquisite sweetness and soul-stirring energy. 
The great scene in the second act was again a triumph of the 
highest order. From the shuddering expression given to the 
words “ How cold it is in this subterranean vault,” spoken on 
entering Florestan’s dungeon, to the joyous and energetic duet, in 
which the re-united pair give vent to their rapturous feelings, all 
was inimitable. Each transition of feeling was faithfully conveyed, 
and the suspicion, growing by degrees into certainty, that the 
wretched prisoner is Florestan, was depicted with heart-searching 
truth. The internal struggle was perfectly expressed. The heroic 
Fidelio was evidently tortured by the terrible conflicts of hope 
and fear raging within her bosom, but the dread of committing 
herself, and sacrificing her beloved was seen to subdue and hold in 
check her womanly impulses. She continued to dig with apparent 
calmness; but ever and anon whilst throwing up spadefuls oF earth 
from the future grave of the unhappy victim, her furtive glarices 
towards the spot where he was chained, the sickening horror of 
her gestures, as each fresh lump of earth fell with a dull, heavy, 
death-announcing sound upon the prison floor, told sufficiently to 
the audience the heart-crushing sufferings of Fidelio. The eres- 
cendo of feeling up to the grand climax where, the truth suddenly 
rushing upon her, she gasps the words “ Oh God! It ts he!” and 
falls senseless, was graduated with consummate skill. Equally 
sublime was her utterance of the words, “Tyrant! I will protect 
him !” when, like a heaven-sent spirit of retribution Fidelio rushes 
between her husband and his murderous assailant; and the sub- 
sequent line, “ An avenging God has guided me here—JZ am his 
wife!” At this thrilling point the excitement of the audience 
found full vent, and tumultuous applause greeted the fair artist— 
applause which was shortly after to be renewed with still greater 
force at the supreme moment when Pizarro, hastening with despe- 
ration to accomplish his bloody purpose, is held in cheek by a 
pistol steadily levelled at him by Fidel, who. thus effeetually 
preserves her husband’s life. Here, both as actress and singer, 
Madlle. Cruvelli appeared to the utmost advantage; and her 
animated execution of the sueceeding duet, in which she was ably 
seconded by Mr. Reeves, brought the second act to a grand con- 
clusion. Madile. Cruvelli was again immensely applauded 
throughout the evening, and called on to receive the eongratula- 
tions of the audienee at the end of each act.” 


The Times, more sedate, but not less anxious to do justice 
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to the rare beauties of Cruvelli’s impersonation of Leonora, 
has so intermingled its criticism of the prima donna with its 
view of the tendency and merits of the general performance, 
that we are compelled to make a more lengthy extract from 
the article than could appropriately find a place in the present 
resumé. We have therefore transferred it to another page. 
Meanwhile we affix an extract from the brief notice which 
appeared in the same journal, on the third performance of 
Fidelio, 


Lhe piéce de résistance, the grand attraction of the evening, in 
short, was Beethoven’s opera of Fidelio, in which Mademoiselle 
Sophie Cruvelli made her third appearance. The performance of 
the new prima donna last night set all doubts at rest about the 
position she is entitled to occupy. It was an unquestionable 
exhibition of genius from first to last. In the recitative and air, 
“ A qual furor ti conduma,” her singing was inimitable. The 
adagio (the address to Hope) was delivered with a fervour to 
which the energetic action and the wonderfully expressive coun- 
tenance of Mademoiselle Cruvelli gave double intensity. It was 
the religious exultation of a saint. Rachel’s utterance of the 
sublime “Je crois,” in Polyeucte, was not more striking and 
impressive. The allegro, overwhelming in its force and anima- 
tion, stirred up the whole audience to enthusiasm, and this fine 
display of vocal and dramatic power was rewarded by a storm of 
plaudits which showed how entirely it was felt and appreciated. 
Without going into further particulars, we may add, that in the 
rest of the opera Mademoiselle Cruvelli reached the same high 
standard. After the experience of three several performances, to 
which we have paid the most unremitting and severe attention, we 
rise thoroughly assured that Beethoven’s Leonora has never been 
more entirely understood, or more perfectly embodied, than by 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli: we except neither Schréder Devrient nor 
Malibran. With this conviction we entertain no apprehension 
whatever for the result of her next attempt, which we understand 
is to be Norma. She who can realize the aspirations of Beethoven 
has nothing to fear from the more graceful and familiar, but far 
less lofty and ideal sentimentjof Bellini. The opera was still better 
played and still better liked by the public than before. Made- 
moiselle Cruvelli and her associates had to come before the 
curtain after every act, and Becthoven’s Fidelio may now be 
9 as a permanent fixture in the repertoire of the Italian 

pera.” 


We have not room for the articles of the Morning Adver- 
tiser and Atheneum, and must therefore leave them to the ima- 
gination of the reader. 








CRUVELLI AND FIDELIO. 
(From the Times.) 


The second performance of Fidelio, on Saturday night, con- 
firmed the success of the opera, and of Malle. Sophie Cruvelli, 
the new representative of the character of Leonora. A house 
crammed to the ceiling attested the attraction of Beethoven's 
chef d’ceuvre, and the impression produced on the first night 
by the new prima donna, while the strict attention paid by 
the audience from first to last—a compliment alike to composer 
and performer—was an undeniable proof that such music and 
such singing can never fail to find appreciators in an age like 
the present, when the art is so generally cultivated, and in a 
pm som such as London, which, by its numerous institu- 
tions for the encouragement and execution of the best kind of 


music, has lately begun to take the lead among the cities of 


Europe. If, a few years ago, any one had proposed Beeth- 
oven’s Fidelio for representation at Her Majesty’s Theatre, he 
would have been set down as an enthusiast or a madman ; the 
attempt having been made, however, and the result brilliantly 





successful, is a guarantee of the vast strides that music has 
been making in the right direction. Much of this may be 
traced to Mendelssohn and the Sacred Harmonic Society, to 
Mr. Costa, and the Philharmonic—to Meyerbeer, Auber, and 
the Royal Italian Opera—to M. Jullien, who has forced the 
masses to listen attentively to symphonies as well as polkas— 
to the Musical Union, the Beethoven Quartet, and other 
societies—and much to the increasing spread of music as a 
popular medium of recreation, and to the progressing influence 
of the highest models, which may be referred to a variety of 
causes, independent of the above, but unnecessary to ify 
here. The triumph of a work like Fidelio at an Italian Opera 
is a matter for congratulation, a sign of the times which may 
be accepted as a prognostication of further and continuous 
advance. Henceforth the idea of reducing dramatic music to 
the insignificant proportions of a cavatina with roulades, a 
buffo air without roulades, and a quantity of remplissage, 
which may be listened to or unheard with the same indiffer- 
ence, is put out of the pale of likelihood. Italian composers 
must learn to write music, and good music, or throw aside 
their pens. 

‘«* To achieve even tolerable success in a part like Leonora 
demands gifts, physical and mental, of no common kind. It 
taxes the utmost resources of the singer and actress, without 
an instant’s intermission. Beethoven, as we have hinted, had 
no sympathy with singers, and paid little attention to the 
capacities of voices; hence the enormous difficulties presented 
in his vocal writing—difficulties, moreover, which, when over 
come, are not seldom caviare to the multitude, and leave the 
industrious and deserving artist without a just reward in the 
immediate acknowledgment and applause of the audience. 
But Beethoven must be regarded as an exception, not a rules 
His genius, essentially dramatic, towered above conventionali: 
ties ; and the ambitious singer, who aspires to the approbation 
of judges, would rather be raised up to Beethoven, by entering 
into the spirit of his works, than win the ad captandum admi- 
ration of the crowd, by pulling him down to an ordinary level. 
It is one thing to sing an Tralian aria, another to execute 
one of the pieces in Fidelio; one thing to give the music of 
Beethoven in its integrity, another to alter it in such a manner 
as to bring it within the province of mediocrity. Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli well understands this, which in some measure accounts 
for her success in the most arduous part of the lyric drama. 
The few alterations she makes rather tend to increase than 
diminish the difficulties of the original. She has entered upon 
her task with faith and enthusiasm. Had she merely shown 
a common talent, nothing could have saved her. People would 
have derided her arrogance, rather than have sympathised with 
her fall; but, conscious of her own powers, she dared the ordeal, 
and has come out of it triumphantly. She has had the courage 
to appear before that public which, three years ago, was slow 
to perceive her merits, in a part depending solely upon truth 
for effect, offering scarcely a single opportunity for the display 
of mere vocal brilliancy, scarcely a point where facile execu- 
tion, irrespective of dramatic propriety, would be likely to 
ensure the plaudits so flattering to the ears of an artist. To 
understand and enjoy Fide/io thoroughly, the attention must 
never wander; nothing must be unheeded, nothing indiffer- 
ently heard, or much that is interesting and important loses 
its weight and significancy. To enter fully into the excellence 
of Mademoiselle Cruvelli’s Leonora, it must be closely watched 
throughout. Leonora is almost always on the stage, and, when 
not on the stage, always in the confidence of the audience, who 
listen with her to the wicked machinations of Pizarre, sympa- 
thise with her in the wretched condition of Florestan. Nota 
scene, a dialogue, an air, scarcely a speech or recitative, which 
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does not in some degree advance the progress of the action and 
approach a step towards the dramatic climax. The labour of 
sustaining such a part with anything like efficiency may easily 
be comprehended. How much greater to realise completely, 
as Mademoiselle Cruvelli has done, the whole meaning and 
intentions of the author and composer! Her first scene, before 
she has obtained the confidence of Rocco, before she has over- 
heard the revelations of Pizarro, would alone show her to be 
an actress. The eagerness with which she listens to the 
gaoler, in the hopes of obtaining every interesting particular in 
reference to the prisoner whom she suspects to be her husband, 
is intense and beautiful. Her exhibition of horror, and subse- 
quent burst of resolution when the treachery of Pizarro has 
been disclosed, is exceedingly fine, and her acting during the 
whole of the grave scene consummate. We have remarked few 
touches of natural instinct more exquisitely embodied than 
when, hearing the unconscious Florestan speak of “ Leonora,” 
she checks her almost irresistible desire to rush into the arms 
of her husband and reveal herself. We need scarcely call 
attention to the great points of the declaration to Pizarro and 
the drawing forth the pistol ; these are self-evident ; nor is it 
necessary to point to the ardour, the overwhelming affection 
with which she regards Florestan throughout the subsequent 
duet (one of the most absorbing pieces in the opera). But 
when her task is accomplished and her husband saved, a more 
delicate exhibition of histrionic truth, one which might pos- 
sibly escape all but the most attentive observer, is the seeming 
prostration, mental and bodily, which has seized upon Leonora, 
rendering her, amid the fulness of her happiness, almost an 
apathetic spectator of what passes around her. A point like 
this could only have suggested itself to rare intelligence ; and 
this, with others which we cannot stop to mention, show Made- 
moiselle Cruvelli to be an actress of the highest sensibility and 
refinement. About her singing we have Fittle to add to what 
was said in our first notice. It is always appropriate, correct, 
and effective. Mademoiselle Cruvelli has the power of express- 
ing joy and despair, hope and anxiety, hatred and love, fear 
and resolution, with equal felicity. She has voice and execution 
sufficient to master with ease all the trying difficulties of the 
most trying and difficult of parts. The very few changes she 
makes—of which we cannot approve, since we have yet to be 
convinced that to alter Beethoven is to improve him—may 
easily be rejected with advantage. Mademoiselle Cruvelli’s 
abilities are such that they are wholly unnecessary. She 
evinces throughout the opera too complete a forgetfulness of 
herself in her author to make it possible for us to believe she 
would wittingly interfere with his ideas for the sake of shining 
at his expense. Not the least beauty in Mademoiselle Cru- 
vell’s Leonora is, that in the scenes where resolution soars the 
highest, as in those where fear and uncertainty perplex, the 
modesty of womanhood is never overstepped, while a sentiment 
of youth in the tones of the voice, in every look, movement, 
and gesture, imparts a peculiar and abiding charm to the 
whole impersonation. It is long, indeed, since we have felt 
more entirely satisfied with a dramatic and vocal performance 
from first to last. What may be the present capacity of Made- 
moiselle Cruvelli in operas of a different class from Fidelio we 
cannot pretend to determine ; but if she succeeds in pleasing 
the exclusive adherents of the Italian school as fully as she has 
already done, the more strictly musical worshippers of Beetho- 
ven, the high position to which she must be entitled as a 
dramatic singer will be placed beyond a doubt.” 








MapaME HeRMinE RupDeRsporrr, the vocalist, has arrived 
from Berlin, 





PIANOFORTE CONTROVERSY. 


The following letter was promised in our last. We insert 
it without comment :— 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Without presuming to offer any opinion on the purely 
mechanical points in dispute between the Messrs. Erard and the 
English manufacturers of pianofortes, or upon those which relate 
to patents and the dates which prove priority of invention, will 
you allow me, as a musician of some experience, and one whose 
attention for the last twenty — has been particularly directed 
to the pianoforte, to make a few remarks in reference to a point 
of view which, materially affecting the importance of the ques- 
tion and the interests of the disputants, has been entirely over- 
looked. 

Far be it from me to arraign the Times on a ground where, by 
the acknowledgment of the whole world, it stands unrivalled—I 
allude to its means of acquiring information on all subjects—still 
less would I think of doubting its impartiality, which is equally 
placed beyond the possibility of dispute. _ 

My only object in addressing you is this :—from the general 
tone which the discussion has assumed in the Zimes and the other 
morning papers, although comparisons have been avoided, it is 
more than probable that the majority of readers may arrive at 
a conclusion with reference to the respective merits of the instru- 
ments manufactured by the great French and English houses 
greatly prejudicial to the latter, and especially to Messrs. Broad- 
wood. 

Now this, allow me, Sir, penny to urge, is a matter not 
merely for taste, but for knowledge to decide; and not so much 
mechanical and historical as musical knowledge. I think I am 
not saying too much when I assert that, for quality of tone and du- 
rability,—certainly the two most valuable requisites in the manu- 
facture of pianofortes,—the instruments of Messrs. Broadwood are 
unequalled by those of any maker in Europe ; and in this opinion 
I may safely assert I am only uttering the seutiments of the ma- 
jority of mnsicians. By musicians I do not mean exclusively 
pianoforte players, but those whose particular walk in the study 
of the art renders it essential that they should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature and peculiarities of every musical 
instrument, and whose authority must necessarily be of greater 
weight than that of the executant, mechanic, manufacturer, or 
even scientific acoustician. The preference shown by M. M. 
Thalberg and Liszt for the pianos of Erard, in their public per- 
formances, is derived materially from the peculiar character of 
their music, which, in many particulars, differs altogether from that 
of the “ classical masters,” as they are termed. The works of Han- 
del, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., and, 
among pianoforte writers exclusively,—Dussek, Wolfl, Steibelt, 
Pinto, J. B. Cramer, Clementi, Chopin, Stephen Heller, Stern- 
dale Bennett, &c., depending less on mere brilliancy and dry 
feats of manual dexterity, which, you will own, Sir, can scarcely 
be placed among the higher qualities of artistic expression, are 
better suited to instruments which promote facility by the singing 
quality of their tone, in giving force to the beautiful cantabile 
phrases, the rich and impressive harmonies, and the endless 
variety of colouring that distinguish the compositions of the great 
masters, from the fantasia and variation school of writers, in 
whom but too often want of invention and baldness of design are 
ill concealed by quantities of notes, endless forms of arpeggios, 
and other figures of bravura passage, by which some inoffensive 
tune (rarely their own property) is tortured into such odd shapes 
as to be scarcely recognizable to the ear. It is worthy of remark 
that Chopin, the chief of the “ Romantic School,” and the only 
one who fonnded his fantasias on themes of his own invention, 
invariably, when in England, played upon the pianos of Broad- 
wood, and in Paris on those of Pleyel, who has been denominated, 
not unappropriately, the French Brozdwood. It would, however, 
be a waste of your valuable space, and a needless application of 
“tu quoque” to prolong this letter by a list of the names of those 
eminent pianists who have (in many cases exclusively) performed 
on the pianofortes of our great English manufacturers, without, 
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as their undiminished fame has demonstrated, in any way “ risk- 
ing their reputations.” I may, however, state, as directly sup- 

orting my position, that the performance of Beethoven's trio in 
B fat, by M. Charles Hallé, which was so justly eulogized by 
all the London press in their reports of a performance at the 
Musical Union, some time since, was i fe a pianoforte of Messrs. 
Broadwood; that, last year M. Stephen Heller, whom all the 
English press, echoing the opinion of the continental critics, 

ronounced one of the most finished pianists of the day, during 
his visit to England last season, invariably played upon the instru- 
ments of Broadwood; and that Madame Pleyel, pronounced by 
Liszt himself to be “ the greatest pianist in Europe,” after playing 
throughout the entire season upon the pianos of Erard, made, 
as may be proved by a reference to your own columns, the 
greatest sensation she ever produced in London at her last ap- 
earance in the Hanover-square Rooms upon one of the piano- 
fortes of Broadwood. 

Knowing your impartiality and love of justice, and feeling 
assured that nothing would give you greater pleasure than ac- 
cording credit where credit is due, and having experienced in 
your generous encouragement of the efforts of our own com- 
posers and performers (in whose ranks I may presume to place 
myself as an humble member, though not one of the least grate- 
ful for the services you have rendered us by your powerful 
support) that you take no one-sided view of the important 
question of the progress of art in England as in the other coun- 
tries of Europe, I have addressed you fearlessly on the subject 
which cannot fail to be of the utmost interest to all connected, 
either by taste or avocation, with music and its influence. 

Should you consider these observations worthy the honour of 
a place in your columns I shall feel most flattered, but in any 
case I am sure a will appreciate the motives which induced 
me to submit them to your consideration, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, excuse this intrusion on your time aud attention. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant and constant reader, 
; Epwarp J. LoDER. 

Manchester Street, May 14. 


We have received so many letters on the subject that we 
are compelled to decline their insertion, unless the names of 
the writers be appended. 








BOOSEY v. JEFFERYS. 


(IMPORTANT DECISION.) 


Before Lord Campbell and the Judges of the Courts of Queen's 
Bench and Common Pleas, in errors from the Court of Exche- 
quer.— A Foreigner resident abroad may assign Copyright to a 
British Subject for first Publication.” 

Lord Campbell now delivered the judgment of the court. 
This was an action for pirating and using a musical composition 
entitled a cavatina from the opera of La Sonnambula, of Bellini. 
The declaration, which was in the common form, alleged that 
this composition was first published in England within twenty- 
eight years ; that the plaintiff was the proprietor of the copyright 
therein, and that the said copyright was subsisting at the time 
when the grievance set forth in the declaration was com- 
mitted. To that declaration the defendant pleaded, first, 
that the plaintiff was not the proprietor of the copyright 
in the declaration mentioned, and secondly, that at the time 
of the committing of the said supposed grievance, copy- 
right did not subsist in the said composition. At the trial before 
Lord Cranworth, then Mr. Baron Rolfe,: evidence was adduced 
to show that the opera La Sonnambula was composed by Bellini, 
an alien, at Milan, in February, 1831; that Bellini then resided, 
and had ever since resided at Milan; that he was by the law 
of Milan entitled to the copyright in the opera, and to assign 
that right to any one he pr be that on the 19th of February, 


1831, by an instrument in writing, framed in accordance with the 
law of Milan 


, he assigned the copyright in the work to Giovanni 














Ricordi, also an alien, and resident at Milan; and that Ricordi 
thereupon became vested with the said copyright; that on the 
9th of June, 1831, Ricordi, in England, duly made, signed, and 
sealed, and attested by two witnessses, an indenture between 
him and the plaintiff, whereby, for a valuable consideration, he 
assigned to the plaintiff, a native born subject of |Great Britain, 
the right to publish the opera in Great Britain and Ireland ; that 
the plaintiff published it on the 10th of June, 1831, in London, 
that there had been no prior publication of the opera either within 
the British dominions or in any other country; that he made the 
usual entry at Stationers’ Hall, and deposited copies of the pub- 
lication at the British Museum, and other places as required by 
law ; and that on the 13th of May,:+1844, he caused a further 
entry thereof to be made at Stationers’ Hall. under the 5 and 
6 Vic., c. 45. The learned judge, in conformity with the opinion 
of the Court of Exchequer, in the case of “ Boosey v. Purday,” 
ruled that the evidence was not sufficient on the issues joined, and 
his lordship directed the jury to find on both issues for the defen- 
dant. To that ruling a bill of exception was tendered, on which 
the present writ of error was brought. After listening to the very 
learned argument, and looking into the authorities on the 
subject the court were all of opinion that the evidence was 
sufficient to entitle the plaintiff to a verdict on both issues; 
that the direction of the learned judge was erroneous, and that 
there must be a venire de novo. The first question discussed was, 
whether an author possessed a copyright in his works at common 
law. That was not essential to the determination of the present 
case, but, supposing that it were, the court were strongly inclined 
to concur in the declaration of Lord Mansfield and other judges, 
in favour of the common law right of authors. But the court 
rested their judgment on the statutes with respect to literary pro- 
perty, which, in their opinion, and according to the evidence 
adduced at the trial, entitled the plaintiff to maintain this action. 
The Court of Exchequer, in the case of “ Boosey v. Purday,” 
(4 Exchequer Reports, 145), overruled the prior decision of t 
court on the equity side, the opinion unanimously expressed by 
the Court of Common Pleas, and the subsequent opinion of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, all directly expressive of the opinion 
that the right in such an action must depend on the statute law 
of this country, that the laws of foreign nations have no ex- 
tra territorial power, and the proper construction of the statutes 
of Anne and George III, that a foreign author residing abroad 
was not an author within their meaning, and could not have a 
copyright in his works, which acts were intended for the encou- 
ragement of British talent, by giving to British authors a monopoly 
in their literary works, dating from the period of their first pub- 
lication here. The learned judges of that court therefore held 
that by first publishing his works in Great Britain, a foreigner 
acquired no copyright here. If these premises were sound, the 
inference to be drawn from them was incontrovertible, that a 
British subject who purchases such a right from a foreigner can- 
not be in any better condition here than the foreigner would have 
been himselY. But with great deference for an opinion so 
expressed, the court saw no sufficient reason for thinking that it 
was the intention of the legislature to exclude foreigners from the 
benefits of the statutes. The British parliament has no power 
to legislate for aliens beyond the British territory; but within the 
limits of that territory, it has the power, and the court conceived 
that the general words must be presumed to do so. The monopoly 
which the statutes conferred is to be enjoyed here, and the con- 
ditions for the enjoyment of it are to be presumed here. What 
was there to rebut the presumption that aliens are entitled? The 
statute 8 Anne, c. 19, is for the encouragement of me by 
vesting the right in printed books in the authors thereof. Assu- 
ming that the legislature intended this necessarily for the encou- 
ragement of learning in Great Britain, might it not be for the 
encouragement of learning that foreigners should be induced to 
send their works here to be first published? If Rapin and De 
Lolme had written their valuable works on our constitution on 
the continent, without visiting this country, instead of first pub- 
lishing them as they had done in England, was it to be contended 
that they would thereby have been Jeheared from assigning their 
property in these works to an Englishman? It would ill become 
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them, sitting on that bench, to express any opinion upon the 
olicy of introducing agricultural produce or manufactures from 
oreign countries ; but looking at the statute book, he might with- 
out any impropriety observe that it had been the uniform policy of 
parliament to facilitate the introduction of learning and literature 
from other countries. Although printing had been introduced and 
carried on by Caxton in the reign of Edward IV., in the statute 
1 Richard III, c. 9, to restrain Italians and other foreigners 
from carrying on trade here and to protect our woollen 
manufactures, a proviso was made by the 12th section, that that 
act should not extend to prevent any merchant or trader, of 
whatever nation he might be, from bringing into this country 
any books, written or printed. The real question was, whether a 
foreigner, by sending his work to a publisher here, could acquire 
a copyright in it. Upon that question depended his right to 
assign to another. It was admitted that if a foreigner composed 
his work here he might acquire a copyright in it ; and the learned 
counsel for the defendant would not deny that if a foreigner while 
living here for a temporary purpose wrote a poem, he might pub- 
lish it and acquire a copyright in it here. If he had composed it 
in his own country, and brought it over in his memory and pro- 
duced it here for the first time, or if he had written out a book in 
manuscript, would it have made any difference as to his rights ? 
Could his personal appearance within our realm be essential to 
his right as an author, if he did that by an agent which it was not 
disputed he might do in his own proper person. The right which 
he had in England was the right of acquiring a monopoly for a 
certain uumher of years for the sale of his work. That right was 
incorporeal, and in the nature of personal property which he car- 
ried with him wherever he went, and all that was to be done to 
negotiate it he might do by another. Where, then, was the neces- 
sity of crossing from Paris to Dover before giving instructions for 
the publication of his work, and entering it at Stationers’ Hall? 
The law of England afforded protection, and would give the 
foreigner redress for any wrong which might be inflicted on him 
here. Inthe sixth year of Henry VIII. the Court of Common 
Pleas held that an alien residing in France might maintain an 
action of debt here, but not in the case of real property, for an 
alien could hold oo land. In another case, it was held that an 
alien, although he had never been in this country, might maintain 
an action fgr an injury to his reputation contained in a libel; and 
that great judge, the late Chief-Justice Tindal, remarked that it 
would create in foreigners an unfavourable opinion of our laws if 
we held that aliens could not maintain an action of this description. 
And Mr. Justice Maule also pointed to the fact of our courts going 
further, in allowing actions to be brought by foreigners for running 
down ships on the high seas. If Mr. Gibbon, after writing the 
concluding volume of his work at Lausanne, had published it 
there, could it be doubted, that while domiciled there, he could, 
haying caused his work to be published in London, acquire the 
same right as an English author? For such a purpose, what dif- 
ference could it make whether the author were an alien or a natural 
born subject. In the present case he presumed it would be 
dmitted that if Bellini had never come to London, the de- 
ence would have been done away with if he had been naturalised 
y act of parliament. For these reasons the court thought that 
if an alien residing in his own country were to compose a literary 
work there, without publishing his work, but should cause it to 
be published in this country, he would be an author for the en- 
couragement of learning, and might maintain an action against 
any one who should pirate his work. He wished to be understood 
always to speak of the rights of foreigners who first published 
their works in England. If a literary work is once published, an 
author can only claim a copyright by the law of the country in 
which it is first published. “That was the doctrine of our courts, 
and the legislature might be considered as having adopted and 
sanctioned it by the enactment of the two recent international 
copyright acts. The learned counsel fur the defendant contended 
that though an alien residing abroad might publish here, he could 
not transfer the right to another, but if by the law of a foreign 
country in which he resides the right may be assigned to a pub- 
lisher with a right of again assigning, the assignee of the author, 
or his assignee, becomes the owner of the property. It consisted 





in the right of retaining a monopoly for the sale of a work in the 
country in which it was first published. Whatever right the 
author of this work had of publishing in England was transferred 
by him to Ricordi, and by Ricordi to the plaintiff. His lordship 
having referred in detail to the authorities cited in the course of 
the argument, observed that he was perhaps justified in saying 
that these cases were rather in favour of the doctrine now sup- 
ported by this court. In the Exchequer, a case decided by Vice- 
Chancellor Shadwell was relied on, in which his Honour had 
observed that the court would not protect the copyright of a 
foreigner. But the point in that case had nothing bearing on the 
present question, it being for an infringement of a design for seals 
and labels; and in a subsequent case—‘ Bentley y. Simons” (as 
we understood)—his Honour adopted the view now taken by the 
court. One other point only remained. It was contended on be- 
half of the defendant that there was not in the evidence any valid 
assignment to Ricordi, there being no allegation that it was at- 
tested by two witnesses. Looking at the assignment in the bill 
of exceptions, it might be presumed that there was such an assign- 
ment executed as was sufficient. At all events, the court thought 
the title sufficient, upon the statement that Bellini assigned to 
Ricordi according to the law of Milan. This was not like a con- 
veyance of real property in England, or an assignment of per- 
sonalty in England, which might be attested in a particular form. 
When the assignment was made, it had no reference to England, 
and it was merely sufficient to clothe Ricordi with all the rights 
of property in the opera of La Sonnambula. The assignment by 
Ricordi to the plaintiff was made according to all the forms of 
English law. Upon the whole, the court thought the learned 
judge ought to have directed the jury that if they believed the 
evidence, they should find a verdict on both issues for the plaintiff 
There must, therefore, be a venire de novo. 








MR. AGUILAR’S CONCERT. 


This entertainment, which took place on Wednesday even- 
ing at the Hanover Square Rooms, in the presence of a 
crowded and brilliant audience, merits being placed upon 
record, not merely on account of its very attractive programme, 
which included some of the most eminent vocalists and 
instrumentalists now in London, but because there was a 
grand orchestra, and because the concert-giver had shown the 
industry and talent to write a symphony for the occasion. A 
musician who composes a symphony is primd_facie to be re- 
spected, since to compose a symphony demands not only a 
continuous flow of ideas, but a knowledge of form, an ac- 
quaintance with the great models, experience of the orchestra, 
and in short the highest musical attainments. Mr. Aguilar is 
not the only Englishman who has shown himself equal to this 
great labour; but.we are always glad to be able to add 
another name of a compatriot to the small and honourable list. 
Mr. Aguilar’s spmphony is a work of decided merit, ambitious 
in design and worked out with artistic skill. The first move- 
ment (in E minor) is an allegro of great length and elabora- 
tion. The general style is passionate, and there is much of 
the richness of Spohr in the orchestral combinations and effects. 
The principal themes are most happily contrasted, and the 
entire movement has a largeness of manner which is sustained 
with great ability. The slow movement (in E major) does 
not please us so much; it reminds us occasionally of the 
andante in one of Macfarren’s symphonies, and the subjects 
have scarcely enough interest to bear out the length of the 
whole ; it contains, however, some charming points of instru- 
mentation. The scherzo (in E minor), in spite of several 
reminiscences of Beethoven's ninth symphony (the “ Choral ”), 
is a striking, clever, and spirited movement. The contrast of 
its theme with that of the ério is felicitous, and the manner 
in which the short and piquant theme of the first part is 
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spread out and elaborated betrays not only a ready invention 
but great familiarity with what may be termed the mechanism 
of composition. The finale (in E minor) is a lengthy and 
complicated movement, rather too much spun out, excessively 
modulated, and of a sombre character throughout. Some 
portions of it are monotonous in consequence of these defects ; 
but there are many parts of the movement so spirited, and the 
instrumentation for the most part, so learned and well con- 
trived, that it cannot be listened to without a considerable 
degree of interest ; and this, indeed, may be said of the whole 
symphony, which is certainly a valuable addition to the repertory 
of English orchestra music. The band which Mr. Aguilar had 
gathered her, under the able direction of Mr. Anschuez 
and the leadership of Mr. Willy, was admirable, and did 
ample justice to the important work committed to their charge. 
The audience appreciated, enjoyed, and applauded the sym- 
phony throughout with equal heartiness and discrimination. 

There were also two vocal compositions by Mr. Aguilar, 
«« Edith,” sung by Miss Birch, and “Come let us wander,” 
sung by Miss Dolby, which, as it our intention to submit to 
the examination of our reviewer, we need only mention here 
as having been extremely successful. The first is a kind of 
tragic ‘scena, the other a light and elegant ballad. Both 
received entire justice at the hands of the fair singers, and may 
be regarded as favourable specimens of Mr. Aguilar’s vocal 
writing. 

Mr. Aguilar also came forward as a pianist, and exhibited 
pretensions of a high order. His choice of Mendelssohn’s 
first concerto in G minor, indicated judgment and ambition in 
equal degrees. The mere possession of mechanical ability is 
not —. for the effective interpretation of a composition 
so full of fire and genius, but Mr. Aguilar, although he ex- 
hibits great readiness and fluency of execution, is not a pianist 
of the dry, mechanical school. He can play many notes in a 
short space of time, and dashes off the traits de bravoure with 
the ease and nonchalance of a regular piano-forte lion. But 
he does more than this ; he lends expression where expression 
is demanded, and uses it without extravagance or affectation. 
He plays with spirit as well as with elegance, and his 
reading of the Concerto was worthy of the music and the loud 
applause he obtained. Later in the evening Mr. Aguilar 
played, in conjunction with the gifted Ernst, some of the 
beautiful Pensées Fugitives, which the great violinist composed 
in cry with his admirable friend and compatriot, 
Stephen Heller, and which have been appropriately styled by 
the English publisher, Mr. Wessel, Gages d’Amitie. The 
three selected were those entitled “Lied,” ‘* Adieu” and 
‘* Priere pendant l’Orage.” The performance of these charm- 
ing bagatelles was all that could be desired. How finely 
Ernst plays them we need not say, and it is no small compli- 
ment to Mr. Aguilar to add that his fingers and his mind 
seemed to have caught the spirit of Heller, and that he 
showed himself worthy of playing such good music in such 
good company. 

We must be brief with the remainder of the concert. 
One great feature was Ernst’s performance of his 
own fantasia, Airs Hongrois. Another was the marvel- 
lous execution on the double-bass by Signor Bottesini in a 
solo of his composition, Both elicited the enthusiasm of the 
audience. Herr Formes was put down in the pro; me to 
sing twice, but his presence being unexpectedly demanded at 
- Buckingham Palace, he was only enabled to come forward 
once, much to the disappointment of the audience, who ap- 
plauded his Schubert’s «‘ Wanderer’—which he sung very finely 
~—with vehemence. Amends, however, was made for the 
disappointment by Signor Bottesini obligingly consenting to 





play a second time, and his Carnaval de Venise, as prodigious 
in its way as that of Ernst himself, elicited thunders of 
applause. 

We cannot enter into particulars about the vocal music, nor 
is it necessary, since, with the exception of Mr. Agnilar’s two 
songs before mentioned, it consisted of well-known popular 
pieces, by well-known and popular singers, Mdlle. Graumann, 
Misses Birch, Dolby, and Messent, Herr Stigelli, and Signor 
Marchesi. We must, however, just mention as worthy of all 
eulogy, Mdile. Graumann’s execution of Mendelssohn’s lovely 
lied, « On song’s bright pinions,” and Meyerbeer’s fresh and 
charming “ Fishermaiden,” a well assorted, because a well 
contrasted, pair of melodies. That very rising singer, Signor 
Marchesi, must also be commended for his choice of the beau- 
tiful air, “‘ Nasce al’ bosco,” from Handel's Aetius, and for 
the highly finished manner in which he sang it ; nor can we 
let off the excellent and promising new tenor of the Royal 
Italian Opera, Herr Stigelli, without a word of recognition 
for his really chaste manner of rendering the charming tenor 
song, “Dies bildness,” from Zauberfltde, and a spirited 
lied of his own, ‘‘ Ob sie weke kemmen wird ;” nor industrious 
Miss Messent for her “Se Crudele,” nor all the singers for 
the concerted pieces; nor the band, with Mr. Willy and 
Mr. Anschuez, for their spirited performance of the overture to 
Euryanthe, and Mendelsshon’s “‘ Wedding March;” nor M. 
Adolphe Schinon for his musician-like accompanying on the 
piano; nor the audience for appreciating everything so well, 
and applauding everything with such good will ; nor, finally, 
Mr. Aguilar, for having given such an excellent concert to 
deserve both appreciation and applause. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Ir, after her debut, any doubt existed as to the lofty posi- 
tion Cruvelli was entitled to occupy on the lyric stage, it was 
entirely set at rest by her second performance of Leonora on 
Saturday, when Fidelio was repeated. Scepticism was silenced 
for ever, and Sophie Cruvelli, by universal election, was raised 
to the throne left vacant by the death of Malibran. The per- 
formance of the great artist, from first to last, was a masters 
piece of singing and acting, and produced a profound effect. 
The theatre was crowded in every part, and Sophie was re+ 
ceived throughout with immense enthusiasm. The mighty 
Beethoven, interpreted with such power and intensity, afforded 
a deep and intoxicating delight to all who could understand 
and appreciate genius and art in holiest communion. 

We must now hasten to make the amende to the artists 
engaged in the performance of Fidelio for having omitted all 
mention of them last week, especially when there was so much 
that called for strong praise, individually and collectively. 
Mr. Sims Reeves has added largely to his great reputation by 
his fine and energetic performance of Florestan. Indeed, in 
point of energy and dramatic feeling he could hardly have 
been surpassed, while his singing betokens skill as a mu- 
sician, and sympathy with the classic inspirations of Bee- 
thoven. Mr. Sims Reeves has returned to Her Majesty's 
Theatre with an increase of fame won from his successes at 
the Jtaliens in Paris. His voice is as powerful and firm as 
ever, as was fully evidenced on Tuesday week at the first 
performance of Fidelio. The great English tenor met with a 
hearty reception, and after his grand scena in the prison, 
which he dulcimed and sang with intense vigour and pathos, 
was tumultuously applauded. 

Madame Giuliani sang the music of Marcellina with that 
ease and gracefulness which are characteristic of her style 
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Her acting, too, was careful and artistic. In short, a better 
Marcellina could hardly have been desired. 

The part of Pizarro is an arduous, and by no means a grate- 
ful one. Signor Coletti studied hard to render it effective, and 
he was successful, although occasionally he found the score 
foreign to his musical sensibilities. His powerful voice and 
manly style, however, told well in the concerted music. 

Signor Balanchi—not Bianchi—has a good bass voice, not 
powerful, nor particularly telling, but good, nevertheless, and 
he sings like a musician, no more than was to be expected, see- 
ing that he is a pupil of Duprez. He is very young, and has 
much to learn yet. A more experienced singer should have 
been found for Rocco, upon whose shoulders much of the 
weight of the opera isthrown. We must, however, do Signor 
Balanchi the justice to say that his singing in the trio in the 
first act, and throughout the prison scene, indicated much tact 
and skill. It is no small merit in an artist to obtain any, 
jhe smallest praise, in the difficult and elaborate music of 
Beethoven. 

Signor Mercuriali deserves credit both for his singing and 
acting in Fritz. He pleased very much in the duo with Mar- 
cellina, and in the quartet a canone. 

The chorus were well up to the mark, and had evidently 
come to their task with heart and soul. They were strengthened 
in the grand “ chorus of prisoners” by Gardoni, Calzolari, Par- 
dini, Poultier, F. Lablache, Casanova, Massol, and Scapini. 
The prisoners’ chorus produced a great effect, and was encored. 
We were sorry not to perceive the principals in the finale to 
the second act, when their services would be found more avail- 
able than even in the prisoners’ chorus. More of this anon. 

Balfe done wonders with his band, and never achieved 
a more decided triumph than by his direciion of Fidelio. It 
proved that he understood the great master, and felt the great 
master ; and knowing and feeling the great master, he was 
enabled to give vitality and meaning to his inspirations. We 
object, however, to the introduction of the ophicleide into the 
music in the grave scene, and rate Balfe, and soundly too, for 
so unnecessary an innovation. In such music the oplhicleide is 
positively offensive, besides being «sacrilege. With deference, 
Beethoven knew what he was about ; and had he thought it 
requisite to create an uproar in order to illustrate the agonies 
of a heart torn by conflicting emotions, he would have found 
more legitimate noise than could be produced by that bugbear 
of the orchestra, yclept, ophicleide. Besides, Beethoven did 
not forget that Florestan was sleeping, and had no desire to 
rouse him from his slumbers until the duet was finished. 
Balfe, be wise and refund. Spare our tympanums and respect 
our nerves. If you wish to make a great noise in the world, 
do not attempt it through another’s ophicleide. Take a friendly 
woo and remember Beethoven is beginning to be under- 
stood. 

On Tuesday the Barbiere was repeated. Madame Sonta 
awakened the old enthusiasm, and Signor Ferranti paren. 
a impressions made by his Figaro on the preceding Thurs- 

ay. 

Wednesday was remarkable as being the first night of a 
series of Soirées Extraordinaires, or, more properly, extra 
nights, in which Mr. Lumley purposes affording the numerous 
visitors to London at the present moment an opportunity of 
enjoying every possible variety of opera and ballet entertain- 
ment. But for these entertainments weare at a loss to know 
how Mr. Lumley could employ his enormous company. Nine 
or ten prima donnas are not easy to manage, especially when 
a great success has been achieveed and necessitates a run. 

The third performance of Fidelio was given, and Cruvelli 
absolutely transcended her two previous efforts. As she gains 





confidence in her part she grows grander and grander, until 
she approaches the sublime, if she has not reached it already. 
Most of the principal artists from the Royal Italian Opera 
were present, and expressed their delight in loud applause. 
M. Costa was most enthusiastic of all in his demonstrations for 
la belle Cruvelli. 

Don Giovanni was given for the second time on Thursday ; 
and the Figlia del Reggimento, with extracts from the Due 
Foscari and the Elisir d’ Amore, together with a variety .of 
entertainments in the ballet department, made up the second 
Soirée Extraordinaire last evening. 

The ballets during the week have been confined to the 
L’Isle d’ Amour, Les Cosmopolites, Les Metamophoses, of which 
we have nothing new to record, excepting that Carlotta Grisi 
appeared, and she is ever new as she is ever delightful. 

To-night Cruvelli appears in Norma. Shall we have to 
record another prodigious success ; or shall the star, which 
shone with so holy a light in the highest heaven of music, grow 
pale when it appears in a lower and a less pure atmosphere ? 
We have no doubt as to the result. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The performances since our last have been, on Saturday, 
Masaniello, and the last act of Roberto; on Tuesday, Fidelio, 
the first time of performance ; and on Thursday the Huguenots. 
Of the second only are we called upon to speak. 

Fidelio had been announced so frequently in the Covent 
Garden bills, and withdrawn without explanation, that the 
subscribers and public had entirely lost all hope of seeing it 
performed at the Royal Italian Opera this year. There is little 
doubt but that the director was stimulated to bring out 
Beethoven’s great work by the success it achieved at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre. For the delays we cannot account. Various 
rumours were abroad as to the cause, the most rational of which 
was that an illustrious personage signified his wish that Fidelio 
should be cast with Mario and Madame Viardot, instead of 
Tamberlik and Castelian, and that it was consequently with- 
drawn from the bills until Madame Viardot came to London. 
Be this as it may, Fidelio was brought out on Tuesday with 
Castellan as Leonora and Tamberlik as Florestan, entitled 
Ferdinando in the Royal Italian Opera bills. 

In the whole range of the lyric drama there is no character 
which demands so large an amount of talents and capacities in 
the artist, as Leonora, On this account only is Fidelio so 
seldom performed, few prime donne having the compass of 
voice to sing the music, however admirably their abilities may 
befit them for the impersonation of the part in other respects. 
The readers of the Musical World need not to be comiaded of 
the profound admiration we entertain for Grisi’s genius, nor the 
respect in which we hold the talents of Madame Viardot ; yet 
neither Grisi nor Viardot, we are certain, could support the 
part with much effect. The music of Leonora is beyond the 
compass of Grisi’s voice, and Madame Viardot is hardly fitted 
by nature or art for the character. We introduce these illus- 
trious exceptions to show that we intend nothing harsh to the fair 
artist, or derogating from her graceful talents and accomplish- 
ments, when we say Madame Castellan is entirely unsuited to 
Leonora, both as regards mental and. physical powers. In- 
deed, we consider it nothing less than an act of cruelty towards 
Madame Castellan to make her essay her talents in a part 
for which nature never intended her. Madame Castel an is 
an accomplished singer, an excellent musician, and, incertain 
characters, a most animated actress ; but much more than this is 
required for Beethoven’s Fidelio, and that much moreMadame 
Castellan does not happen to possess. It is not a greater re- 
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proach to Madame Castellan that she cannot sustain Leonora 
or Norma, than it is to Grisi that she cannot play Linda 
or Maria. Everv good artist has his speciality, and Madame 
Castellan’s speciality does not lie in the grand tragic school. 
We do not find fault with the singer for being unequal to 
to what was expected from her, but with the manager for 
taxing her powers beyond her strength. When Madame 
Castellan sustains a part like Marguerite or Isabella, she will 
always command our unreserved approbation. Of her Leo- 
nora, out of respect for her superior talents and amiability, we 
must hold ourselves silent. 

- Tamberlik’s Florestano was perfect both in singing and 
acting. The admirable tenor was more striking than ever 
in Beethoven’s music. In the cantabile of the scena in the 
prison he was encored with rapturous applause. Tamber- 
lik’s singing of this magnificent and intensely passionate song 
was the finest we ever heard. Rubini could not have sur- 
passed it in pathos and expression. 

' Formes, as might heve been expected, was very fine in 
Rocco. The music of the part, being written for a deep bass 
voice, suited him admirably. His acting was no less power- 
ful than his singing. He came out with immense force in the 
grand duet with Pizarro, while every look and action in this 
most varying and trying scene betrayed the subtlest insight 
into the character. The whole performance of Rocco was 
worthy Formes’s gre _ reputation. 

Tagliafico is always good, and when he gets a part that suits 
him well, Tagliafico is more than good. On the present occa- 
sion, having obtained a part that suited him well, Tagliafico was 
good. He showed a just estimate of Pizarro’scharacter through- 
out, and gave all the music with power and discrimination.’ 

Mdlle. Bertrandi pleased us much in Marcellina. Her 
appreciation of the music was excellent, and her singing was 
tasteful and correct. She did not betray the want of confi- 
dence we noticed in her first performance, and her intonation, 
in consequence, was irreproachable. 

We have not a fault to find with the band. They played 
the two overtures—the same as those played at her Majesty’s 
Theatre—splendidly and were encored in both. We were, 
however, somewhat surprised at finding Mr. Costa occasionally 
indicating the times at variance with the composer's intention. 
The Prisoner’s Chorus was taken so fast that it lost all effect, and 
escaped even the semblance of an encore. This wes unusual. 
We wust do the chorus justice—it was none of their fault. 
They sang the grand finale admirably and with great power. 

The dresses and mise en scéne did not entirely satisfy us. 
We were sorry to find Madame Castellan being compelled tobor- 
row Pierotto’s dress from the wardrobe. The costume of a Swiss 
peasant is not identical with that of a Spanish boy, nor, if they 
were, was Madame Castellan’s dress at allin character. Tag- 
liafico, also, would have appeared more like what it-was in- 
tended he should, had he donned the Spanish mantle and tunic, 
instéad of using the old habiliment, worn in Riccardo in the 
Puritani, which did not sit well upon a Cavalier of Seville. 

The scenery was well put upon the stage excepting the last 
scene, which was a! decided mistake. The s direction is, 
“* a square before the castle,” instead of which there was pre- 
sented a strongly illuminated hall, with golden pillars, ara- 
besques, and paintings in quaint device,—a scene, unless we 
very much mistake, which afforded a frame for Alboni’s portly 
person in the last act of Cenerentola, when she warbled, with 
throat mellifluous, the “ Non piu mesta.” The scene'was en- 
tirely out of keeping. Had Mr. Harris been present, this mis- 
take could hardly have occurred. 

- We see by the bills that Tamburini is engaged. Weare right 
well pleased at this. We shall now have the Don Giovanni and 
Mos¢ in Egitto. 





MUSIC IN DUBLIN. 
(From the Duily Express.) 


The third concert of the Philharmonic Society was given on 
Friday evening, in the Concert Room, in Great Brunswick- 
street, which was well filled by a brilliant and crowded audi- 
ence. We subjoin the programme :— 


PART I. 

Sinfonia—No. 7—Beethoven. 

Hungarian Song—Holzel. Herr Holzel. 

Duet Concertante—Pianoforte and Violoncello. 
Robinson and Herr Elisner. 

Grand Aria—“ Judith.” Madame Durand. 

Romanza—“ Lieb aus der Kindheit”—Flotow. 
chardt. 

Fantasia—Harp—* La danse de Fee”—P. Alvers. Madame 
Parish Alvers. 

German Song—“ Straussli”—Holzel. Maddle. Anna Zerr. 

Sestetto—‘“ Che mi frena”—Donizetti. (Lucia di Lammermoor.) 
Maddle. Anna Zerr, Madame Durand, M. Litter, Herr Reichardt, 
Herr Holzel, Mons. Jogand. 

PART II. 
Overture—Melusina—Mendelssohn. (First time in Ireland.) 
Variations—Proch. Madlle. Anna Zerr. 
Fantasia—Pianoforte—on Themes from L’Elisir d’Amore.— 

Thalberg. Mrs. Joseph Robinson. 
Duet—* Qui del Padre”—Donizetti. 
M. Littee and M. Jogand. 
Fantasia—Harp—On National Airs—P. Alvers. 
Alvers. 
Terzetto—* Dos Bandel”—Mozart. 
Reichardt, and Herr Holzel. 
Overture—Neron—Reissiger. 


It will thus be seen that the entertainment was of a varied 
kind, as well in the selections as in the performers. In this 
respect, praise is due to the conductors for the energy and 
taste they displayed in providing for the amusement of the sub- 
scribers—setting an example which might well be followed by 
other Philharmonic Societies. Beethoven’s symphony was ren- 
dered in a style creditable to band and conductor ; although in 
some parts, more especially in the allegrettoin A minor, the 
full meaning of the composer was scarcely developed. Herr 
Holzel’s “ Hungarian Song” served to display the power of a 
voice in some respects resembling that of Pischek. Herr Hol- 
zel’s style is nervous and forcible, without exaggeration. -En- 
cored in the “ Hungarian Song,” Herr Holzel substituted an- 
other, which was well received by the audience, The talents 
of Mrs. Joseph Robinson as a pianist were displayed in a duet 
(for pianoforte and violoncello) with Herr Ellsner. Madame 
Durand is one of the French company now performing at the 
Theatre Royal, and her execution of the grand aria from 
Judith was marked by much feeling. Herr Reichart has a very 
sweet tenor voice, and impassioned style. His romanza com- 
manded an encore, and he substituted another air. | Mrs. Parish 
Alvers gave some of her husband’s compositions for the harp 
with great executive ability. The vocal “ lion” of the evening 
was a Mdlle. Anna Zerr, a German prima donna (from Vienna 
and other capitals), whose reputation had preceded her to 
Dublin. This lady has a powerful voice, somewhat metallic 
in tone, but reminding us much of the voice of Heinefetter in 
her best days. Like that lady, too, although gifted by nature 
with feminine charms, she is slightly masculine in manner and 
deportment. Her first vocal effort (Holzel’s “ Straussli”) dis« 
played an extraordinary command of the mechanism of the 
voice, and at the same time much artistic taste in the manage- 
ment of light andshade. She received a very flattering encore, 
but, although she came forward twice to make her acknowledg- 
ments, she seemed indisposed to repeat the song, so much s0, 
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that when at last called forward again, by the repeated demand 
of the audience, she fairly turned her back upon them, and 
walked away. The kindness of the audience in thus welcoming 
a stranger was scarcely justified by the quality of her per- 
formance ; and, as she showed no disposition to respond to a call 
dictated by good feeling, the audience were certainly quite right 
in taking her at her word and showed less anxiety as to her 
subsequent performances. 

Mr. Levey, the old favourite of our Dublin musical public, 
sg a benefit concert on Monday evening at the Rotunda. 

he attendance evinced the esteem in which Mr. Levey is 
held—the rooms were nearly full. The Aria Buffa, “Il 
Be cio” of Torrente, was given with effect by Herr Mengis ; 
as was also a solo on the grand pianoforte (Fantasia on Irish 
airs), by Professor Glover. The first part concluded with a 
duet from Wallace’s Maritana, “of Fairy Wand,” in which 
Miss Rainforth and Herr Mengis elicited much applause. Ros- 
sinis Terzetto ‘‘ Ti parli l’amore,” by Miss Rainforth, Mr. 
Geary, and Herr Mengis, opened the second part. It was fol- 
lowed by a fantasia on the violin by Mr. Levey, accompanied 
by his son on the pianoforte. In this, as well as in a duet with 
Herr Ellsner, on airs from William Tell, Mr. Levey was loudly 
applauded. “Sulla Tomba,” from Lucia di Lammermoor, 
was effectively sung by Miss Rainforth and Mr. Geary. “ The 
Happy Switzer,” by Herr Mengis, drew down a hearty encore. 
We must not omit to notice a ballad of Linley’s, which was 
given by Miss Clarke with steadiness. Between the first and 
second parts of the concert the band of the 57th regiment 
played selections from the favourite operas. 





F oreign. 


Venicx.—The local journals speak in terms of the highest 
encomiums of the debut, at the San Benedetto, of a young bary- 
tone, Francesco Burdini, in the part of Ezio, in Verdi’s Atida. 
His voice is described as of uncommonly fine quality, and his 
method as unexceptionable. Of all the barytone parts written 
by Verdi, that of Ezio is perhaps the highest in its range, yet 
this young artiste is described as playing the part night after 
night without evincing the slightest fatigue, and more than 
justifying the enthusiasm which his first performance excited. 
Other accounts describe M. Burdini’s qualifications for the 
higher branches of Opera as unusual. 

Grisr’s Russtan Diamonps.—We are told after the cur- 
tain had fallen on Saturday, at the Royal IJtalian Opera, 
some exeitement was occasioned by two or three servants 
ecming forward and looking anxiously about the stage near 
the footlights. It soon transpired that Grisi, who had worn 
all her magnificent diamonds in representing the Borgian 
Queen, had had the misfortune, during the excitement of the 
closing scene, to lose several valuable stones from her tiara. 
An active sympathy pervaded the house until the audience 
were satisfied that the missing jewels had been recovered.” 
—Morning Herald. 

New Yorx.—The following highly coloured and fantastic 
notice of Jenny Lind’s first concert since her return to New 
York, from what Mr. Barnum terms “the most successful 
musical tour on record,” is abridged from the New York Tribune 
of the 9th inst.:— 

Ixion bidden to the banquet of the gods went, as we went 
with thousands more to Castle Garden, on Wednesday even- 
ing, sure that there could nowhere be a higher satisfaction in 
that kind. The supreme Soprano of the time,—a Tenor, now 
unsurpassed, although in his decline, except by Mario,—and 
a wr po who divides with Ronconi the suffrage of the 
ntusical world, sang together. No opera could at this moment 





have been mounted upon any stage in the world with so sure 
and deserving elements of success as this concert. It was 
pleasant to repair to a feast of art, sure that it would surpass 
all genuine expectation, because the stroke of genius is always 
incalculable. There was some crowd around the garden gate; 
but the arrangements of the concert were so well made, that 
the vast audience of 7,500 persons were seated by means of 
the ushers, with the utmost rapidity and ease. At 8 o’clock 
the promenaders entered and filled all the space really avail- 
able for seeing and hearing. The hall then looked the worthy 
arena of so great a triumph. A faint fancy of a crowded 
Coliseum could not but flit across the mind, with the consci- 
ousness of a triumph so much truer, and that, the triumph of 
@ woman. 

The moment the promenaders were still, M. Benedict ad- 
vanced to the front and was most cordially received. He looks 
in perfect health, indeed he seems to smile anything else to 
scorn. The orchestra, with Burke at the head, then gave 
Weber’s overture to Euryanthe, in the most spirited manner. 
There was a freshness and vigour in this performance that gave 
the key to the whole concert, which did not flag for an instant 
during the evening. That done Signor Salvi and Belletti 
sang the Voglio dire from L’Elisir d’'Amore. Belletti looks 
the same as when he left us, and sings with the same fulness, 
richness, and ease. Signor Salvi we heard for the first time, 
and with the most unqualified pleasure. His voice is somewhat 
worn and past its prime, and with a slight occasional tendency 
to break, but the genuine artist reveals himself in the care 
with which he manages it to the best effect. 

Jenny Lind then bounded forward and bent with that 
characteristic salutation in which the head is scarcely bowed 
and the eye does not lose for a moment its command of the 
audience. In that recognition of applause, which was univers 
sal, and cordial, and repeated, last evening, although without 
any tumultuous demonstration, there is nothing cringing or 
deprecating, but it is as noble and self-respectful as the genius 
which inspires it. It is a stately spectacle, that of thousands 
of men and women from all parts of the land, who have never 
met before and shall never meet again, uniting in friendly 
homage to a stranger and a woman, whose greatness compels 
it) and only statelier and more splendid is her reception of it. 
She was dressed in a magnificent silk brocade, and wore jew~ 
elled bracelets upon her arm. Upon her bosom she had roses, 
and a deep damask rose in her hair. Jenny Lind looked 
somewhat wearied, but she has never sung more wonderfully 
well than on Wednesday evening. The gushing gladness of 
satisfied love in the Come per me sereno, from the Sonnambula, 
leaped livingly from her lips—its satisfaction shadowed only 
by the languid sadness of joy in the introductory Care Com- 
pagne. The audience was electrified by this, and she acknow~ 
ledged the applause, but without repeating the song. Mr. 
Burke’s rich and rare violin solo was hardly heard as it should 
have been, because of the dying murmurs of delight at the 
singing, and because his tone is so delicate and soft—having 
entirely elided the fiddle from his instrument—that the huge 
hall enamoured consumed the whole. 

Signor Salvi then sang the “ Spirito gentil,” whose exquisite 
echo lingered through all the summer in every listener's 





memory. It is just the kind of music adapted to this artist's 
organ and skill. He is essentially an Italian singer of Italian 
music, and incomparably the best tenor we have ever heard 
in America. We cannot follow the concert in detail. The 
characteristic Tyrolean duet of Jenny Lind and Belletti— 
the grotesque overture of Auber, whose genuine melodiousness 
is victorious over the dislike of his fantastic freaks—the sparkl- 





ing trio from the Barber—the Gipsy’s song from Meyerbeer’s 
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Camp of Silesia, which drew down the most electrical encore 
of the evening—and the Bird-song, for ever fresh and fragrant, 
cannot be more noticed. But inthe “ Last Rose of Summer,” 
Jenny Lind gave another proof of the truly great artist. None 
but such would have dared—singing a domestic ballad to 
oreigners in their own tongue, and to foreigners so full of 
extravagant expectation as, doubtless, the mass of the audience 
was—to have delivered it so simply. We confess never to 
have heard this song so perfectly sung. She gave it witha 
force of feeling and directness, a total absence o: sentimentality 
and a profound tenderness, so remarkable, that the final line, 
“this bleak world alone,” was filled, as a poet said, with the 
divine despair. One only ornament she allowed herself, a 
long, lingering, simple trill upon the “ world” —whose dying 
fall was like that of audibly thrilling rose leaves trembling to 
the ground. 

At the close of the concert Mr. Barnum was called for, 
and coming forward, he said that he was glad to be once more 
among the first American friends of Jenny Lind, and that, after 
the most successfu) musical tour upon record, she had returned, 
—as during her first engagement, he had promised she would 
return,—to sing in cheap two dollar concerts, in order that all 
might hear her ; and he trusted that the entertainment of the 
evening was good earnest of his intention to fulfil that promise. 
Jenny Lind’s next concert, this afternoon will comprise many 


of her sacred songs. 





Dramatic Dutelligence. 


Frenen Priays.—Sr. James's THeatrE.—We have to 
record a further series of new pieces from the Montansier, all 
of which have been successful. As the comic part of the sea- 
son is now drawing to a close, Mr. Mitchell seems resolved to 
serve his patrons in one week with as much as would consti- 
tute a feast for a month at most theatres. On Monday last 
M. Ravel’s first appearance was announced, and we repaired 
to the theatre eager to welcome one of the best comedians of 
our time. Ravel is not merely a caricaturist, many of his 
parts developing a fineness of conception which marks the true 


comedian. Unfortunately we were disappointed; M. Ravel | cogn 


had not arrived, and the manager was obliged to erase his 
name from the programme at a moment's notice. We were, 
however, compensated, by the announcement of M. Levasser in 
two new parts. The first is a pleasing, but not a very clever 
trifle, in one act, entitled Deux vieux Papillons. The story is 
very simple, and turns on the efforts made by an old beau to 
break off a projected union between his god-daughter and a 
young man whom he considers to be unworthy of her. The 
young lady having also conceived a prior attachment for the 
old gentleman’s son, a captain just returned from the African 
army, the old beau challenges the young man to single combat. 
But the latter refuses, on the plea of the disparity of ages. The 
old man then assumes the disguise of his own son to effect his 
object, which is to get up a duel with his god-daughter’s lover, 
and carry off the lady for his son. In the meanwhile the 
captain arrives, and manages the courting part of the business 
for himself, while the old man does the tighting department, 
disarming and wounding the disappointed man Things are 
wound up in the customary manner. The piece is evidently 
written for M. Levasser, who fills the parts of the younger and 
older man with remarkable talent. The elasticity of youth 
which he develops is the more effective after the exhibition of 
stiffness incident to advanced age. Every look, every gesture 
added to the effect of the assumed character. The voice was 





nicely modulated to tally with the rest, and the rakish, dan- 
dified costume, the grey spare wig, the bold and open forehead, 
were in excellent keeping. The other old butterfly (‘« papil- 
lon”) was played with much humour by M. St. Amant, who 
excited considerable laughter in the disguise of an Arab pri- 
soner. The small character allotted to Madame Scriwaneck 
was charmingly filled by that lady. 

Deux vieux Papillons was followed by a burlesque called 
Titi a la Representation de Robert le Diable. This scene is a 
capital vehicle for the display of M. Levasser’s comic powers, 
both as an actor and singer, and is the best thing of the sort 
which we have witn for some time past. The peculiarities 
both of the poem and music are displayed with marvellous hu- 
mour, and many a truth, to make both author and composer 
wince, is broadly conveyed. The part of Bertram was one of 
the most felicitous of Titi’s recollections, and the duet between 
Robert and Isabella was amusing and grotesque in the extreme, 
whilst the trio between Alice, Robert and Bertram convulsed 
the house with laughter. On Wednesday Madlle. Scriwaneck 
took her benefit, the principal feature of which was her assump- 
tion of Déjazet’s part in the piece entitled La Fille de Domi- 
nique. We have a strong recollection of Mdlle. Déjazet, and 
it is no small compliment to say that Mdlle. Scriwaneck went 
through the part most creditably. The three transformations 
were well sustained, and frequent bursts of applause rewarded 
the tact and intelligence displayed by the actress. 

On Thursday M. Lafont took his benefit, and played with 
that refined and gentlemanly feeling which always distin- 
guishes his acting. M. Lafont is an especial favourite with the 
aristocratic frequenters of the St. James’s, and when he returns 
to London he is sure of meeting with a hearty welcome. 

The short season of comedy and vaudeville is now terminated. 
Its success has been undoubted, We must now prepare to 
greet the incomparable tragedian, Mademoiselle Rachel, who 
will appear on Monday, June 2nd, in her great part of Phédre. 
She will play four times a week during her stay in London, 
which, we understand, is to be limited to one month. 

J. pg C. 

Haymarket.—With that laudable desire to provide novelty 
and variety for his patrons, for which he has been so long re- 
ised as one of the most popular of managers, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Webster has essayed the establishment of an operatic 
company at his little Theatre in the Haymarket. For this 
purpose he has brought together a tolerably good vocal 
force, a by no means indifferent chorus, and an efficient body 
of instrumentalists, in number twenty-eight. The operatie 
performances are to alternate with the dramatic, and are fixed 
for Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, the off-opera nights. 
The vocal corps include the names of Miss Louisa Pyne, Mrs ? 
Harriet Cawse, Mr. Donald King, Mr. Corrie, Mr. Weiss, 
Mr. Caulfield, and Mr. James Bland. Mr. Mellon, the violinist 
and leader of the ballet at the Royal Italian Opera, is engaged 
as conductor, 

So far so good. We have no doubt excellent use might be 
made of the above materials, but we question if Mr. Webster 
has commenced the right way. Auber’s Crown Diam ds 
requires not only the utmost neatness and finish in thei - 


ing and perfection in the ensemble, but the highest animation 


and piquancy in the acting. Unfortunately, although the 
individual talent of Mr. Webster's new operatic company is 
not to be despised, extreme neatness and finish in the singing 
was not obtained on Monday night, while the ensemble was 
far from satisfactory. Miss Louisa Pyne is a most charming 
singer, and seldom sang more charmingly than on Monday, 


and Mr. Weiss has a fine, bold bass voice, and turned it to 
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good account ; but the tenor, Mr. Donald King, was out of 
his line in the music of the Opera Comique, and Mr. Corrie’s 
comic singing is not striking. The verve and finesse of French 
comedy do not appear to be consonant to the feelings of our 
English vocalists ; and we therefore deem it at best but ques- 
tionable policy, especially at the present moment, to have 
their talents misapplied, or more properly, not made use of to 
the best advantage. The strangers who now crowd the 
streets of London would no doubt be attracted by an English 
operatic performance, but when they go to the Haymarket 
Theatre, expecting to hear English singers in English music 
—a novelty to them—they must feel sadly disappointed at 
having presented to them The Crown Diamonds of Auber, a 
work which they had heard times without number performed 
to perfection at the Opera Comique of Paris. Is this fair, we 
would ask, to the English artists? Would not their talents 
have been rendered more conspicuous in music which they 
knew how to appreciate, and in parts into the spirit of which 
they could more deeply enter? We do not say that the per- 
formance of the Crown Diamonds at the Haymarket was 
thoroughly indifferent, but we insist it was not what it might 
have been. Furthermore, we are inclined to think that an 
English opera would prove infinitely more attractive than a 
draught from the repertoire of the Opera Comique. The 
great success achieved by Miss Louisa Pyne in King Charles 
the Second might have warranted Mr. Webster in producing 
that opera—no bad specimen, by the way, of English lyric 
music, to be submitted to the visitors at the Grand Exhibition 
—or, if King Charles the Second could not have been given, 
there was Loder’s Giselle; or, the Night Dancers, in which 
Miss Louisa Pyne’s talents might be exhibited to perfection, 
not to mention many other works in which our English 
vocalists would stand a chance of winning fair reputations 
from the strangers. 

We shall pause here, trusting that Mr. Webster will see 
his way more clearly and aet accordingly, and not permit his 
vocal company to be drawn into disadvantageous comparisons. 
We shall now state a few particulars relative to the perform- 
ance on Monday night. 


Miss Louisa Pyne sang the music of Caterina very charm- 
ingly. .She was in good voice, and the brilliancy of her 
execution was abundantly exemplified in every scene. Miss 
Louisa Pyne looked very pretty, and was occasionally ani- 
mated in her acting ; but we looked in vain for the piquancy 
and esprit which are the characteristics of the youthful queen. 
She was greatly applauded throughout the performance, and 
merited all the applause she obtained. 

Mr. Donald King has a tolerable tenor voice ; but his 
singing is not remarkable for expression or delicacy. Mr. 
Weiss was commendable as Rebollado, and gave the music 
with gusto. A little more finesse would have made it excel- 
lent. Mr. Corrie took pains with the part of Campo Mayor, 
but did not seem to apprehend the spirit of the character. 

The most interesting feature of the performance was the 
first appearance of Miss Harriet Cawse, or, as she is termed 
in the bills, Mrs. Harriet Cawse, since her retirement from 
the stage some sixteen years ago. Many of our readers will 
doubtless remember this lady as a very clever seconda donna at 
Drury Lane, under Captain Polhill’s and Mr. Bunn’s manage- 
ment. Miss Harriet Cawse was a very popular singer, and 
was considered an actress of no mean pretensions in, her day. 
Her voice was a mezzo soprano of fine quality, and her vocal 
attainments not inconsiderable. She appeared on Monday 
night to be in full possession of her original capabilities, and 
sang thc music, more especially the inimitable barcarole duet, 








with skill and taste. Mrs. Harriet Cawse will prove an 
acquisition to our present English operatic corps. 

Mr. Webster's new orchestra reckons, we think, eight-and- 
twenty performers. It is by no means a contemptible force, 
and might be made a good working one. Mr. Mellon, 
the conductor, however, must pay more attention to the 
training of his band. At present they do not amalgamate, 
and their playing is somewhat loose and independent. On 
Mr. Mellon himself we cannot confer. much praise for his con- 
ducting the sparkling music of Auber. Most of the times 
were taken liberties with, and the nuances, so necessary to be 
attended to, seldom or never observed. The chorus was not’ 
ineffective, but they were generally too timid, and did not 
“ come out strong,” as the saying is. The opera was well re- 
ceived, and has been performed three times within the week. 

AvELPu1,—An overetta, entitled Good Night, Signor Pan- 
taloon, was produced here on Thursday. The piece and the 
music (the latter by M. Grisar) are of French origin. The 
story is slight, but pleasantly conceived and well told. It 
consists of the adventures of a youth (Lelio, Miss Woolgar), 
who, concealed in a basket, pays a forbidden visit to his ladye 
love at the house of an apothecary (Mr. Paul Bedford). The 
basket is thrown into the canal, but not until the lover has 
made his escape from it, and hidden himself in a closet. He 
afterwards swallows, by mistake, a sleeping draught, and, being 
taken for dead by the poor apothecary, he is deposited under a 
sofa, upon which piece of furniture his father, Signor Panta- 
loon, being on a visit to the apothecary, is about to take up his 
night’s rest, when, to the surprise and satisfaction of all parties, 
the youth starts from his hiding place. The music is, some of 
t, very pretty, and is chiefly remarkable for its German cha- 
racter. It did not give much promise at first, but a song of 
Miss Woolgar's, and some concerted music, showed consider- 
able strength of design and treatment. The writer’s fault is 
a disposition to develop his ideas further than he can pursue 
them with vigour and success. This was the case with the 
overture, and it occurred more than once in the course of the 
piece. We shall recur to the subject next week. Ample jus- 
tice was done to the music, both on the — and in the 
orchestra, which, under the direction of Mr. Mellon, has be- 
come the most efficient of the minor theatres, Miss Woolgar, 
as the boyish lover, was as full of scapegrace vivacity as could 
possibly be wished, and Mr. Bedford's broad grotesque humour 
kept the audience, as usual, in continual merriment. The 
burlesque of Taming a Tartas, revived for Malle. Celeste’s 
benefit, is, as the reader may know, a burlesque of the well- 
known farce of The Devil to Pay. The fun of the double 
transformation is kept up with due spirit by Madlle. Celeste, as 
the wife of the basket-maker (cobbler in the original), and 
Miss Woolgar as the termagant lady, and the agency of the 
fairy powers, giving occasion for some excellent music and 
dancing. The piece is likely to become a very successful 
revival. 





Rebielus of Music. 


“Manpo.tnes Espacnotes’—No. 1, Le Carntvat—No. 2, La 
SeranapE—No. 3, La Danse. Adrien Talexy. Jullien 
and Co. 


These pieces are evidently written for the sole convenience of 
learners of moderate taste and moderate capacity, and as such they 
are not amenable to severe criticism. They are well written and 
lie easily for the hand, and, though neither the themes nor the 
passages present any striking novelty, they are suited to the pur- 
pose, and if correetly tanght, will enable the learner, without an 
great tax either upon his mind or his fingers, to shine in the social, 
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friendly circle with satisfaction to his parents and credit to his 
master. M, Adrien. Talexy's pieces have this distinction, that 
they look showy but are very easy to play; and this distinction, 
that there is very little modulation in them ; and this distinction, 
that the benefit derived from their study is to strengthen and 
equalize the fingers, since there are a great many scales and 
arpeggio passages, the practice of which tends to this result. 

Of the three pieces under the name of “ Mandolines Espag- 
noles,” we decidedly prefer the “Serenade,” which has a-pretty 
and plaintive, if not very new, theme in A minor, with an episode 
of some elegance in B flat, and a brilliant coda in A major. The 
“ Carnival,” in C major, is bustling and showy, but its general 
tone is less graceful. 1t will probably, however, produce a 
reater effect on the Olloi Polloi, if cleverly executed. “ La 

anse” is pretty; but somewhat common throughout. It is the 
easiest of the three, and will in all likelihood sell the best. 


“First Nocrurne.’—“Seconp Nocrurne.”—Op. 31.—Mus1- 
pora.”—Polka. Aprien Tatexy. Jullien and Co. 


The ‘ Nocturnes” have the merit of being simple and unpre- 
tending. The title of ‘ Nocturne,” judging from the numerous 
examples that have been given to the world, since John Field of 
St. Petersburgh first set the popularity of this species of solo 
a-going, always leads us to expect something outrageously diffi- 
cult, through an insinuating outside, a crowd of traits de bravoure, 
and impossible applications of the tempo rubato, under the innocent 
and attractive signatures, piacevole, moderato con sentimento, tempo 
a piacere, &c.—a sort of Will-o-the-wisps that tempt to a quag- 
mire or a snake’s hollow. We have therefore to tender our thanks 
to M. Talexy for having held out no such snares. His Nocturnes 
are both easy, and both andantino; the first, in F major, is desig- 
nated amoroso, and this affected epithet is the only charge we have 
to lay against it, since from first to last it is quite as graceful as 
itis easy to execute. ‘The vein amorous, however, is not in M 
Adrien Talexy, nor of him. Let him in the next edition put his 
pen across the word amuroso, and insert in its place, indifferente. 
The second Nocturne, in D flat, begins with a nice cantabile for 
the dextcr hand,to which those young players possessed of a good 
tone will do well to impart tone. ‘This cantabile afterwards ap- 
pears at the heels of page 2 as an inner subject to a passage of 
notes reiterated a la Herz with very pleasing effect, and the whole 
concludes with a coda of arpeggios distributed with considerable 
sheen, which makes a climax of positive apropos. We recommend 
this nocturne. 

The “ Musidora Polka” in B flat, requires no recommendation 
from us, being well known as one of the most popular and one of 
the most deservedly popular, because one of the “ most best ” 
(Hamlet) of the polkas, which have courted and won public ap- 
plause at the sand ened concerts of M. Jullien. 

On the whole we must pronounce the music of M. Talexy as 
more useful than original, more pretty than profound. 








Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Frank Boppa's Matinee Mosicare, was given at the 
Queen Anne Street Rooms, on Friday, 23d inst. The programme 
displayed a very judicious distribution of pieces of classical and 
bravura character, and combined the names of Miss Ransford, 
Maddle. Graumann, Miss Messent, Miss Birch, and Madame 
Macfarren, Signor S. Tamburini, Mr. Land, Signor Coleagno, and 
the concert giver, as vocalists, and Miss Kate Loder and Herr 
Hausmann, as instrumentalists; Signors Pilotti and Biletta offi- 
ciating as conductors. A striking feature in the performance was 
the number of vocal quartets of Knyvett, Festa, Mendelssohn, &c, 
which were for the most part admirably rendered. Of these we 
must particularize Signor Biletta’s choir, %nd highly characteris- 
tic composition of the “ Poveretti,” sung with much effect by Miss 
Ransford, Madame Macfarren, Mr. Land, and Signor S, Tamburini. 
Mr. Frank Bodda sang with Madame Macfarren the duet from 
The Sleeper Awakened, “ Ah, fatal are those charms,” to the highly 
dramatic character, of which both singers did great justice. He 
sung also a lied of Lachner, with violoncello accompaniment 
executed by Herr Hausmann, and the animated barcarole of Ricci, 





“ Sulla Poppa,” in which last he was warmly encored. We have 
only space to mention of all the other vocal pieces Madame Mac- 
farren’s highly impassioned delivery of the exquisitely beautiful 
song “ Zuleika,” of Mendelssohn, and the preghiera from the Mose, 
in which all the artists present assisted. Herr Hausmann played 
a violoncello fantasia, and Miss Kate Loder a pianoforte version of 
the most popular “Carnaval de Venise,” with their accustomed 
excellence. The rooms were crowded by a most elegant audience, 
and the concert went off with unqualified suecess. 

Mapame Ucarpe.—The celebrated prima donna of the Opera 
Comique at Paris will arrive in London to-morrow, to fulfil her 
engagement at her Majesty’s Theatre. We have not ascertained 
in what opera Madame Ugdale will appear. 

Miss Lizzy STUART, AND Mr. GEORGE TEDDER, have an- 
nounced an evening concert at Sussex Hall, for June 3, when they 
will be assisted by several artists of note, among whom we may 
mention Mrs. Alexander Newton, Miss Poole, the Misses Cole, 
and the miraculous contrabassist, Signor Bottesini. Mr. George 
Tedder is an excellent tenor singer, and popular withal, and his 
co-partner, Miss Lizxy Stuart, is a graceful and unpretending 
artist. Both, therefore, are entitled to the support of the 
public. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The success attendant on the 
two performances of Mendelssohn’s Elijah already given, has in- 
duced the announcement of an additional performance on Friday 
next, the 6th instant. Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Dolby, Miss 
M. Williams, Miss E. Birch, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes 
wiil sustain the principal vocal parts. 

Mr. Boose’s Quadrille Band has had the honour of performing 
at each of her Majesty’s State Balls this season. 

Mrs. Mowatt, the American authoress and actress, has been 
performing at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, during the week. 
Mrs. Mowatt shortly returns to America. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A PRoFEssOR—PLYMOUTH—If our correspondent does not 
object to insert his name we shall be happy to publish his letter. 








Adbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGES 


2 Sa 
To 
in the kingdom. 

‘Testimonials of their efficacy are published with each Box, from 
Mad. Grisi Miss Romer Mr. Harrison Mr. J. Barnett 
Mad. Persiani Mad. Albertazzi i 
Mad. Eugenie Garcia | Miss Cooper 
Mrs, Alfred Shaw Sig. Lablache 
Miss Rainforth | Sig. Giubilei 


CURES FOR THE UNGURED! 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Cure of a Bed Leg of more 
than sixty years’ standing.—Mr. Barker, of No. 5, Graham’s Place, 
Drypool, near Hull, had ulcers on his Jeg from the age of 18 until upwards 
of 80, and. although for many years he had sought the first advice in the 
country, nothing was found to cure them. He often suffered excruciatinz pain for 
long periods together, which incapacitated him from attending to his business. He 
had given up all hopes of getting a cure, when at last he was persuaded to try Hollo- 
way’s Pills and Ointment, which he did, and however wonderful it —_ pear, the 
leg was thoroughly healed by their means, and by continuing to use the Pills alone 
after his leg was well, he has become in health so hale and hearty as now to be more 
active than most men o’ fifty. N.B.—The truth of this extraordi statement can 
be vouched for by Mr. J. C. Reinhardt, 22, Market Place, Hull. ‘eb. 20:h, 1850, 
The Pills shou'd be used conjointly with the Ointment in the following cases :— 
Coco Bay . Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 
Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Chilblains F'ephanitasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Chapped hancs Fistulas Sealds Ulcers 
Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 
Glandular Swell- Sore-throats Yaws 
ies ings Skin-diseases 
Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; and by all re- 
spectatle Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World in Pots and 
boxes, at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6b., 11s., 228.,and 33.each There is a very conside- 
rable saving in taking the larger sizes. 
N, B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box. 





Bad Legs 

Bad Breasts 

Burns 

Bunions 

Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) 
toes and Sand- Cancers 
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T. BOOSEY AND CO’S. 


NEW VOCAL PUBLICATIONS. 


AUBER’S “ L’ENFANT PRODIGUE.” 






1: Il est un Enfant d’Isracl .......s.ssecscerseserseeseeeeeeeomance 2 O 
SZ. Doux Sejour ssosrcecaconoserenns i 20 
3. Toi qui versas la lumiere .... ; 26 
©, AU GOMSTSWONO siscckccsssesdalertsesopdhewstesscgcsenps lt 26 
VERDI'S “RIGOLETTO.” 
1. Un di se ben Rammemtomii............sesseeseoessveeesQuartetto 4 0 
2. Bighio, MIO PRATO..,...00e.ccrercocsessercosccsccnscessonse MBCHO 864 0 
3. Signori né principe......... Seatcpshsensspesigsesaatnes .-Duetto 40 
4. Gortigiani, nil razza danmata............ss0sseeseceeeeeADia 30 
5. Questa o quella per me...... Gesthe« deck sodued Nise SO 
6. Parmi veder le lagrime ..........ssssecsesseceeeeeeee AVIA 26 
7. Care nome che il mio Core .......sesccssesseeeeeeeeeePlacca 2 6 
S. Teg DSMMG E MOM . ...006.000crrecressssessdeeseseens CARBONE «BO 


This Opera is considered to be Verdi's Chef D'(Euvre and the finest 
work produced for some years on the Italian stage. 


ROSSINI’S NFW TANTUM ERGO, 


For two Tenors and Bass. Performed at Mr, Hullah’s Concerts with 
such immense success, Price 5s., with Piano Accompaniment, or 12s. 
instrumental score. 


MEYERBEER’S ITALIAN ARIETTES 


2. Vola Vola 
4, Amor 
6. L’Orfana—(all 2s. each). 


1. La Violetta 
3. L’Auretta messagiera 
5. Inconsolabile 


BEETHOVEN'S FIDELIO. 


A new edition the finest and most perfect ever published, including 
every note of the music, with 3 Overtures, an English and German Text 
and a short memoir of Beethoven. Price 1és., in boards, forming a 
volume of Boosey’s Standard Lyric Drama, 


NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 


Verdi.......0..000eDi qua vargando..........ssss+e00.Barcarole 
—- secsoveeceecss(QUanndo le SCFC....sseseeseeeeeveeeeees ROMANCE 
+++eee14a Tomba é imbetto ................. Duetto 







SOI sus: cerstheh CAME csp scephotanictnadsce c ciesate Wat 
—_ yen Fe sbssaennesee seeeeeesCanzone 
DOUBOW -5i iss. Ni BAMA isis ss ve ccroncdcdaceesnves sce deeeenibde 


Niedermeyer ..... Vieni Elvira............ss0ss0+eee++++ebarcarole 
Tamplini..........Dormi dormi.............sssseseeeeees. Serenata 









NWN NHNNHYNNNHNH NON & 
AHOooaocoeoocancan 


— seersssssseseK ede & Bellezza........sessseeeescereseDuetto 
Perupini;:; ......511 DesiOsii)s66iss..-ceccesesness +eeeeees ROMANZA 
— ssseeereeeeeeeeds Angelo Consolatore ......... -Romanza 
——  sctpeeece csc cppeey MIROIIB Ts do ocghobbsboschocsbhicpbihecseces 
— sseseseesereeeeLl Voto del marinajo .....01++00++04.. Duetto 
Romanescas......(Short Roman Airs)...........ecssccssssesvesoees 


Senza Amore ductt0.......cecsessosesssees 
La Partenza do... 






&o bo to 
oo 


' 
i 


NEW FRENCH SONGS. 


All the newest French Romances by Arnaud, Puget, Masini, Henrion, 
Quidant, &c., are published in Ze Chansonnier du Jour, price 1s, each. 


NEW GERMAN SONGS. 





Bi 1D, WHR MY LOVE....0i0rc0s0e00008 base bp sobopns ss onbabaekeanl Oberthiir 
3. Pretty Bird ......... eveeees soeceeceeesseveeesroldberg. 
B.D SRRIOR AGM 5655.00.50 r00ccckiabensees, gesnsesonen Curschmann. 
6. The Sailor’s farewell..... .......... pevsccenenssepee$s¢paspeneneana 

All Two Shillings each, 


T. BOOSEY AND CO., 28, HOLLES STREET. 





NEW MUSIC, 


Tee WORLD IS A FAIRY RING, Ballad written by Eliza 
Cook, composed by Joseph Philip Knight ; p of Beautiful Venice, 
Gather ye Rosebuds, Ocean Dreams, Song of Early Days, Come away, Cavatina, 
The Happy day, The Old and New Year, Her cheek was Pale. 

London: Z. T. Purday, 45, High Holborn, 


_ GHAULIEU’S PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


ESSRS. RUST and STAHL, being the Sole Proprietors of 
the Posthumous Works of M. Chaulieu, beg to intimate their intention of 
publishing them as originally intended by the author—viz., in parts at 5s. each, and 
which will include the Harmonia! Dial, twenty-four sonatas in the twenty-four major 
and minor keys; having before each one exercise, one preludio, and two Improvisa- 
tions in the same key, specially written forthe English schools, six parts of which are 
already published. And also six other parts, comprising two Books of Studies in 
the modern style, Morceau de Salon, Album de Bal, &c., 5s. each, or the twelve 
prrts in one volume boards, at £2 2s. ¢ 
Riist and Stahl, Pianoforte Manufacturers and Music Publishers, 320, Regent- 
street, opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


LEE & COXWEAD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A NEW PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, by Aubert KELLER, 
price 4s, 

“We can confidently recommend this Pianoforte Tutor as the best extant: Mr. 
Keller has adopted the judicious method of arranging the scales and exercises amongst 
the lessons, by which plan the pupil is taught those essentials without turning to a 
formal book of scales, &c.,—the fingering is carefully marked without being crowded, 
and is evidently written by one who has had great experience as a teacher,” 

Also, ‘‘ Delices de la Jeunesse,” in 12 sets, price 28, each, written expressly to 
follow theabove Tutor, by C, W. Glover, 

London : Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albermarle Street, and all Book and Music Sellers, 

Catalogues gratis, 


SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 
ELLER’S Collection of ANTHEMS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
CHANTS, &c., arranged for the Voice and Piano, in six Books, price 3s. each, 
with six beautiful and appropriate Designs by Brandard, arranged by ALBERT 
KELLER ; the six Books can be had in one Volume, elegantly bound, price 18s, 

The PSALMODIA BRITANNICA—a selection of Psalms and Hymns for the Voice 
and O in six Books, price 3s. each, arranged by Epwrn Fioop, and may be had 
in one Volume, neatly bound, price 18s. 

N.B.—A New Edition of ‘Hark, the Sabbath Bells,” by Epwrx Fioop, Price 2s. 


MUSIC for the ORGAN or HARMONIUM. 
‘HE AMATEUR ORGANIST—a collection of soft and full 


Voluntaries, arranged in six Books, 3s, each, by Epwarp Travis, 
THE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST—a collection of short interludes to play between 
the Verses of the Psalms, in one Book, price 4s., by Epwarp Travis J. P. Dyer, 
The AMATEUR PRELUDIST—a collection of Preludes, with the Organ Stops 
carefully marked, in one Book, price 4s., by E>warp TRAVIS. 


MUSIC for the FLUTE. 
HE AMATEUR FLUTIST—a selection of favorite Airs from 


the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged in sets, price 1s. each, by Henry NicHoL- 
son, with an Accompaniment ad /ib. for the Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte. 
The FLUTIST’S ALBUM—a collection of favorite Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., 
arranged in sets, price 1s, each, by Henry Nicnoison, with an Accompaniment ad 
lib. for the Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. 


MUSIC for the VIOLIN. 


HE AMATEUR VIOLINIST—A selection of favorite Airs 

from the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged expressty for the first position of 

the Violin, in sets, price ls. each, by Henry Farmer, with an accompaniment ad Jib. 
for the Piano, second Violin, and Violoncello. 

The VIOLINIST’S ALBUM—a collection of favorite Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, 
&c., arranged expressly for the first position of the Violin, in sets, price 1s. each, by 
Gaxer mass with an Accompaniment ad lid. for the Piano, second Violin, and 

oloncello, 























N.B.—A New Edition of ‘‘ Farmer's Violin School.” 5s. 


SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET, CITY, 


MS LIZZY STUART AND MR. GEORGE TEDDER beg to 

announce their Grand Evening Concert, on Tuesday, June 3rd, 1851. Ye- 
calists :—Mr. Alexander Newton, Niss Lowe, Miss Lizzy Stuart, Miss Cole, Miss C. 
Cole, Miss 8. Lewis, and Miss Poole; Mr. George Tedder, M. Henri » Herr 
Mengis, and Mr, Whitworth. Instrumentalists :—Signor Bottesini (his first appear- 
ance in the City). This celebrated and unrivalled artiste will perform on the contra 
basso. Piano .— Miss Julia Woolfand Miss Eliza Ward ; concertina, Master John Ward 
harp, Mr. Frederick Chatterton; conductors, Mr. Maurice Davies and Mr. Lavenue. 
Tickets, reserved seats 3s, body of the Hall, 2s, and gallery, 1s. To be had at the 
Hall, and of Cramer and Beale, Regent Street, the principal music sellers in the City 
of Miss Lizzy Stuart, 5, Stamford Villas, Beauvoir Square, Kingsland, also of 
Mr. George Tedder, 4, Stamford Villas, De Beauvoir Square, Kingsland, Concert to 
commence at eight precisely, 
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MUSICAL UNION, 


ERR HALLE.—This eminent classical pianist is engaged for 
the remainder of the season. Herr Laub for the 5th, Bottesini for the 6th, and 
for the Director’s Matinée all the available artists of European fame now in London. 
Vieuxtemps is expected for the last Matinée of the season, For the Third Extra 
Matinée, on Tuesday next, Sainton, Deloffre, Hill, Piatti, Hallé, and Bottesini are 


engaged. J, ELLA, Director. 
MR. GRIVELLI 


BESS to acquaint his friends and the public that a Third 
Edition of the ““ ART OF SINGING,” enlarged and newly arranged in the form 
of a Grammatical or of Rules for ee a ov of val Musi ay be had at his 
residence, 71, U; orton-street, and at all the princi) usic-sellers, 
* Soon will be Yeedy, the French and German Translation. 








Just Published. 


CHARLES OLLIVIER’S 


ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY AND CIRCULATING 


MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
41 & 42, NEW BOND STREET. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
The Fairest joys are fleetest, E. J. Loder. 
The Naiade’s Call, C, Pugni: 
I dreamt of a Land, C, Pugni. 
The Fairies’ meeting, C, Pugni. 
The Father's death, Tomaschek. 
Henry the Fourth of France, To Gabrielle. 
The Dying Wife's farewell, Rungenhagen. ... ow eo 
Fidelity, Brinley Richards. .., 2 eco 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
Grande Valse, J. Rummel. Solo, 3s.; Duet, 
Duo Dramatique—Donna del Lago, Renaud de Vilbac .., ove 
Fantaisie—Nuit de Noel, D. Magnus, ... ove ooo 
German Ilustrations—Six Lieder, J. Rummel. in 3 books, each 
Sophgr— Hocmean W. H, Palmer. .., bee pe 
Six Penseés Musicales, Kuhe. ... ove 


CUCKOO GALOP, 


HE CUCKOO GALOP, as played by the Distins with 

immense success ; to be had of the Publisher, Henry Distin, Sax Horn Manu- 

faeturer, 31, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, Lendon, Price, with Cornet 
Accompaniments, 3s. ; without, 2s. 6d. Sent post free. 


SACRED HARMONY, 


[Phe the especial PATRONAGE of Her Most Excellent 
MAJESTY .—Just published, price 31s. 6d., 


H. J. HAYCRAFT’S VOLUME OF SACRED HARMONY. 
Contributors:—Kate Loder, Sterndile Bennett, Henry Smart, G. A. Macfarren, 
Dr. Walmsley, W. H. Holmes, Lovell Phillips, Brinley Richards, C. Lucas, Robert 
Barnett, &c. 

“ This is a jud and int g publicati containing works of high merit, 
and altogether possessing an interest not likely to pass hastily away.” —Atlas. 

London: Addison and Co.; and at the Editor’s residence, 32, Queen’s-road, Glou- 
cester-gate, Regent’s-park, 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY TALEXY, 


post published, the following pieces byADRIEN TALEXY, whose 
compositions are now extremely popular in Paris and elsewhere. 
Ist and 2nd Nocturnes tee ooo ow 
Musidora Polka, Mazurka ove wo o . 6d 
Marie Fantaisie Mazurka 290 - 6d. 


Hercule Galop pa 
Diane he 
Silvio Pellico Fantasie se 
La Danse Fantasie pdt a 
La Sere ”» - 

Le Carnival ,, 














; 36, 
6d. 


Jullien & Co., "214, Regent Street.” 


MOZART’S COMIC TRIO. 


(THE RIBBON for soprano, tenor, and bass, just published as sung 
at the Beethoven Quartet Society with the greatest success (see the Times’ 
notice of the concert on the 10th inst) at Messrs. Rousselot & Co. 66, Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, where may be obtained also prospectuses for their new cheap system 
for tuning the pianoforte, at 12s. per annum, once a month, &. 


MEYERBEER, 


RAMER, BEALE & CO. have just published a set of songs 
posed eyerbeer, i 
favourite polkas to Razyneke, Pees So. tach ; ‘Bil, Regeae Gen py a Conduit. 











HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS; 
HERR ERNST, 


Begs to announce that his 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
Will take place on 
MONDAY, JUNE 2nd, 
Principal Vocal Perfermers. 
MISS CATHERINE HAYES, 
MADLLE, ANA ZERR. 
(Prima Donna of the Upera, Vienna.) 
MADLLE. GRAUMANN. 
MISS BROWNE. 
HERR REICHART. 
(De Vienne, Premier Tenor del’ Opera Imperiale.) 
MR. AUGUSTUS BRAHAM. 
HERR MENGIS. 


M. JULES STOCKHAUSEN. 


1851. 


VIOLIN. 
Herr ERNST will perform Beyheren> Concerto, Papageno Rondo, and Caprice 
irata. 


PIANOFORTE. 
M. SILAS will perform the ey — Allegro Vivace, from his Concerto 
in inor. 


VIOLONCELLO E CONTRA BASSO. 
Signor PIATTI and Signor BOTTESINI will perfcrm a duet. 
The Orchestra will be selected from the Italian Operas and Philharmonic Concerts. 
Conductors, MR. LAVENU and MR. ECKERT, Leader, MR WILLY. 
Commence at 8 o’clock, Reserved Seats 10s. 6d., Tickets 7s. To be had at 
Cramer, Beale and Ce., 201 Regent Street. 


MISS CATHERINE HAYES 
MDLLE. JENNY LIND. 





THE ONLY English Ballads sung KA me above distinguished 
” by Lavenu ; “‘ Why weep for 
by 


vocalists are, ‘‘ Those happy days are gone, 
thee,” by Wallace ; “ Osing to Tne,” by Glee: 
by Maynard, 8 by Miss Hayes; “‘ Take this lute,” $ f 
morn,” by Meyerbeer ; and the “‘ Lonely Rose,” by Balfe, sung by Mdlle. Lind. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
we Mélodie.* 


Liebes Verlangen. 
ioe Joyeux. 


and “ My last ego of thee,” 
jot+ 


R a 








Danish Air. 
Clotilde. 


Arabesque, 
tyriennes, 

Les Pleurs du Printems. 
Un Souvenir, 


sans Paroles, 
vee ove ove Penseés Pendant |’Absence 
Cramer, Beale, and Co,, 201, Regent Street. 


FIDELIO, 


ESSEL and CO.’S complete Edition (with English words) of 
this celebra‘ed Ope’a, now performing at Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal 
Italian Opera, may by order at all the Music Libraries. 
The Grand Scena, ‘O monster.”—Sung by Madlle. Cruvelli, _... pa 
The Prison Air, “Oh! what dreary Gloom”—Sung by Mr. Sims Ri 
The Grand Duet, ‘‘No greater Bliss’—Sung by Madlle. Cruvelli and 
Mr. Sims Reeves... ove ove oow 





The Grand Trio, ‘‘Take heart, my som,” as. 
The Chorus of Prisoners, ‘‘Oh! what delight,” 
The Overture to Fidelio, for piano solo .., oe 
Leonore, piano duet, ... vee ove oe 


Wessel and Co,, 229, Regent-street. 


CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES, 


Just published, 


A SKETCH of the sueccessive [IMPROVEMENTS made in the 
FLUTE, with a st t of the Principles upon which Flutes are constructed 
and a comparison between the relative merits of the Ordinary Flute, the Flute of 
Boehm, and Carte’s two new Patent Flutes. By RICHARD CARTE, 
Publishers: Rudall, Rose, &Co., 38, Southampton-street, Strand; Addison, 210 
t-street; Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside; and Coeks & Co., 6, New Burling- 
ton-street. Price 1s., or if sent by post, 1s. 6d, 


— 





















THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
SOIREES EXTRAORDINAIRES. 


The Week’s Performances will include the talents of 
Madame SONTAG, Mdlle. CAROLINE DUPREZ, Mde. FIORENTINI, Mde. 
GIULIANI, Mdlle. IDA BERTRAND, and Malle.. SOPHIE CRUVELLI ; 
Madile. MONTI; 
ignori GARDONI, CALZOLARI, PARDINI, POULTIER, and SIMS REEVES ; 
im LABLACHE, MASSOL, F. LABLACHE, CASANOVA, SCAPINI, 
LORENZO, FERRANTI, and COLETTI; 
Miles. CARLOTTA GRISI, AMALIA FERRARIS, 
Miles. Rosa, Esper, Julien, Lamoureux, Allegrini, Kolenberg, Aussandon, Pascales, 
Dantonie, Soto; they 
MM. Charles, Ehrick, Gosselin, and Paul Taglioni. 


Tuesday, June 3, 1851—LE TRE NOZZE, and L'ILE DES AMOURS. 
Wednesday, June 4th—FIDELIO, and Second, Third, and Fifth Acts of GUSTAVUS 
I. Including the Grand Divertissement and Ball Scene. 
Thursday, June 5th—DON PASQUALE, a Divertissement, the Last Act of LUCIA 
DI LAMMERMOOR, and LES COSMOPOLITES. ; 
Friday, June 6th—GRAND SOIREE EXTRAORDINAIRE, the particulars of 
which will be duly announced, 





MRS. ANDERSON’S ANNUAL GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 


THE QUEEN. 


MRS. ANDERSON 


(Pianiste to Her Majesty the’ Queen, and Musical Instructress to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal. ) 


Has the honour to inform her Patrons and Friends, that her Annual Grand 


MORNING CONCERT 


Will take place at the Royat Iratian Opera, Covent GARDEN, 
ON FRIDAY, JUNE 20th, 1851, 
Commencing at Half-past One o'clock precisely, 
On which occasion, by an arrangement effected with the Directors, (in addition to 
several eminent Performers,) she is enabled to engage 


ALL THE PRINCIPAL ARTISTES, 
AND ALSO THE 


MAGNIFICENT BAND AND CHORUS 
(Conducted by Mr. COSTA) 
OF THAT UNRIVALLED ESTABLISHMENT. 


Full particulars will be speedily announced. Tickets and Boxes to be had of 
Mrs. Anderson, 21, Manchester Street, Manchester Square; at the Box Office 
of the Theatre, and at the principal Music Sellers and Libraries. Mrs. An- 
derson respectfully solicits an early application for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 


MISS MESSENT AND MR. HERBERTE 


BES to announce that they will give a Grand Evening Con- 

cert at the above Rooms, on Friday the 6th of June, 1851, to commence at 
8 o'clock. Vocalists—Mdlle Bertha Joh mK le. Gr » Miss Poole, Mdlle. 
Lavinia, Miss Browne, Miss Messent; Herr Pischek, Mr. Frank Bodda, Signor 
Marchesi, Mr. Herberte. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, Mdlle. Coulon and Madame 
Goffrie ; Violin, Herr Goffrie; Violincello, Signor Piatti; Concertina, Signor Giulio 
Rigondi. Conductors—M. Frelon, Signor Billetta, Mr. Robert Green. Tickets, 
7s, 6d., Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; to be had of Miss Messent, 8, Stratton Street, 
Piccadilly, Mr. Herberte, 43, Upper Seymour Street, Portman Square, and at the 
principal Music Warehouses. 


MESSRS. H. & R. BLAGROVE’S 


| eed QUARTETT and SOLO CONCERT will take place 
on Thursday morning next, June 5th, at the Concert Rooms, 71, Mortimez 
Street, at 3 o'clock. Performers—Miss Ransford, Madame Verdavainne ; Messrs, 
r 4” at Dando, Watson, Clementi, R. Blagrove, Rice, Hausmann, Guest, and 

. L. Hatton. 

Subscription Tickets for the Series, £1; Reserved Ditto, £1 10s. To be had only 
of Messrs. Cramer and Beale, and Messrs. Blagrove, 71, Mortimer Street. Single 
Tickets, 4s.; Reserved ditto, 6s.; and Family Tickets to admit three to one Concert, 
10s. ; Reserved ditto, 15s.; to be had at all the principal Music shops. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


(ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—FRIDAY NEXT, Juue 6, the 
/ third performance of Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH. Vocalists—Miss Catherine Ha: es, 
Miss E. Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams; Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr 
Formes. ‘The orchestra, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist 
of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers, Tickets, 3s, ; reserved, 5s. ; 
central area, numbered seats, 10s, 6d. each ; at the Socicty’s Office, 6, in Exeter-hall ; 














or of Mr, Bowley, 53, Charing-cross, 





ROYAL ITALIAN ‘OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
FIRST NIGHT OF LA FAVORITA. | ¢ 
GRISI, TAMBERLIK, TAGLIAFICO, MARIO. 


N TUESDAY NEXT, JUNE 3rd, will be performed for the 
first time these three years, Donizetti's Opera, 


LA FAVORITA, 


With a splendid Mise en Scene, new Scenery, Costumes, &c. 





Leonora, .. ove ove ove ove Madame GRISI. 

A CREO rte Ee, 

Baldassare, eos sae ee ion Signor TAGLIAFICO. 
(His first appearance in that character). 

Don Gasparo, oe ove ove oe Signor SOLDI. 
Alfonso XI., “a eet ooo oe Signor TAMBERLIK. 
(His first app in that ch ter). 

Ferdinando, so ee nee % Signor MARIO. 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor,—M R. COSTA. 
Commence at Ercut o’Crock. 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre. 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 
. SIGNOR TAMBURINI. : 
On THURSDAY NEXT, June 5th, a Grand Extra Night will take place, 0 
which occasion Signor Tamburini will make his first appearance this season. 
Full particulars will be duly announced, 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


SIGNOR TAMBURINI. ; 
THE DIRECTORS have great gratification in announcing that 
they have succeeded in effecting an engagement with Signor Tamburini, whc, 
having been induced for the present to abandon his intention of brea tapes & will, 
during the remainder of the season, sustain his most celebrated parts in the repertoire 
of the Royal Italian Opera. 
Signor Tamburini will make his first appearance on Thursday next, June 5th. 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS 


H4s the honour to announce that he will give two morning per- 

formances of Classical and Modern Pianoforte Music, at the New Beethoven 
Rooms, on Monday, June 23, and Wednesday, only 9th. Miss Catherine Hayes, 
Herr Ernst, Signor Piatti, and Signor Bottesini. Pianofortes Mr. Cipriani Potter, 
Mr, W. H. Holmes, and Mr. Brinley Richards. Subscription tickets one guinea, 
single tickets eight shillings; to be had of all music sellers. 


HERR MOLIQUE’S 


HIRD and last Concert of Chamber Music will take place on 
Wednesday evening, June 4th, at the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anke 
Street, to commence at half-past eight o’clock. Vocalists, Mdlle. Bertha J 
and Herr Stockhausen. Instrumentalists, Mdlle. Molique, Signor Briccialdi, Signor 
Piatti, Mr. Mellon, Herr Witt, Herr Molique, and Herr Schmidt. Triple ticket one 
— single ticket half a guinea, to be had at Messrs, Cramer & Co. Regent Street ; 
ed & Co., Newgate Street ; and of Herr Molique, 9, Houghton Place, Amthill 
uare, 














HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


ALEXANDRE BILLET begs to announce a SERIES of 
¢ THREE MORNING CONCERTS of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE and 
VOCAL MUSIC, on MONDAYS, Jure the 2nd, 16th, and 30th, to commence at 
Three o’clock. Vocalists—Mme. Anna Tbillon, Herr Stigelli, Her: Jules Stockhausen. 
Tickets, for a Single Concert, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Subscription Ticket for 
the Series to the Reserved Seats, One Guinea. To be had of Wessel and Co., 229, 

Regent-street, and at the principal Musicsellers. 
PROGRAMME OF THE FIRST CONCERT. 

Monpay, JuNE 2nd. 
PART FIRST. 
. Sonata in A major, Op. 101 : 


1 > ei. oad . Beethoven 
2, Arr, ‘De la prise de Jericho,” (the ‘‘ Fall of Jericho,”) Mme. 


THILLON $ ° . nS e ° . Mozart. 
3. Trockene Bitumen, (‘‘ Ye flowers all, that to me she gave’’) 
Herr STIGELLI ° . ° e ° ° Schubert. 
4. Potacca in E major (Vhilarité) ° ° ° ° . Weber. 
PART SECOND, 
5. Roxpo Capaiciosoin E minor, Op. 14. e ° - Mendelssohn. 
6. Romances Francaises, Mme. THILLON, 
7. OB SIE WOHL KOMMEN WirRD? (‘‘If she will come to pray upon 
my grave”), Herr STIGELLI . e ° ° ° Stigelli, 
8. SELECTION OF STUDIES— 
A minor . . ‘ ° ° e ° . Steibelt. 
C major . ° ° . ° ; ° . Moscheles, 
F minor, Op. 25 . e ° ° . e Chopin, 
E major (Pezzo di bravura) . e ‘ ‘ ° Potter. 
E minor (Toceata . ° . ° . .  Kalkbrenner, 
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